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T scarcely seems fair to dis- 
cuss the subject of female 
influence on art without 
admitting reference to the 
fair sisterhood of the pre- 
sent day. There has been 
such a wonderful stride 
made in this matter in the 
lifetime of this generation 
that thousands of eyes must 
flash fire and thousands of 
lips curl scornfully at an 
exclusion that so materially 
affects the facts of the case. 
It is as though we were to 
treat of musketry and bring 
our subject to an end with 
an account of the capabili- 
ties of Brown Bess, leaving 
all the improvements of the 
modern war-smiths out of the 
question. In art, as in arms, 
the work of the day tells of 
the bursting of bounds, the 
breaking up of barriers, the 
opening out of floodgates, and 
of new lights and new powers starting up in 
every direction. There is, moreover, so strong 
a tendency to suffer the ashes of forgetfulness 
to collect on the memory of those who have 
passed from us that we may be sure it is 
but a very small proportion of the names of 
great workers in their generations that have 
come down to us. We have proof of the truth 
of this conclusion in our possession of ancient 
works of art whose authors are unknown; and 
what applies to men applies to women. The 
exigencies of living interests—the mighty waters 
of to-day—carry most things before them, wash 
away traces of the great, fill up places left by the 
good, and reduce to insignificance much that 
was once esteemed of consequence. We must 
bear this tendency in mind when we attempt to 


compute the influence of the female sex in the 
| 


art-world. 


Granting, however, no reference to living | 
talent, we may see, if we like to give the matter 


thought, that art has benefited more by woman 


than we are generally disposed to allow. As far | 
as we can see back into the history of the human | 


race, there appear to have always been channels 


of taste, or grooves, in which the aspirations of | 
intellect were directed, not, as in our own day, | 
of fleeting fashion, but of long endurance, the 


result ripening, and ultimately rotting, in the 


suns of centuries; and in all these successions | 
of intellectual endeavour, woman has taken due 
In the days of the prophets there were | 
prophetesses of equal sanctity and esteem; in| 
the mythological era there were the sibyls, whose | 
god-counsel was obeyed by trembling Trojans and | 


part. 


by the awe-struck Roman senate ; temples were 


served by priestesses and vestals, as well as| 


priests. In the early days of Christianity there 
were holy women teaching with as much vigour 
and practising as much austerity as any con- 
vert of the stronger sex; and in the steadfast 
declaration of Christianity, in the face and in 


nurses in the second, as some are apt unctuously 
to assert, with complacent comparison with the 
present state of things. 

If we cannot trace to women the genesis of 
song,—the triumphal utterance of Lamech on 
seeing the sword his son had forged being con- 
ceded to be the first on record,—we must 
acknowledge the early evidence of her power of 
song in that of Deborah. This gifted woman 
sang with a majesty and power scarcely ex- 
ceeded; her vigorous cadences ring again like 
trumpet-calls, and depict many “ great thoughts 
of heart.” Although Barak is accredited with 
a share of the authorship of this poem, some of 
| the best passages in it are incontestably 
| hers,—as, for instance, the proud boast of being 
la mother in Israel, and the tender transition 
from the tent in which Jael set the “lordly 
dish” before the fugitive Sisera and killed him 
| while he slept after his repast, to his longing 
mother watching at the window and crying at 
the lattice for his return. That this outpouring 
was not a solitary example we may conclude 
from the solemn and spiritual song of Hannah. 
We will look, however, more especially at those 
names lighted up by the phosphorescence of 
genius among the buried nameless myriads of 
Medieval times. Many of these irradiated 
names are feminine. They first appear in Italy, 
France, Spain, and ultimately in England and 
North Europe, marking thereby woman’s active 
participation in the gradual enlargement of the 
regions owning the impalpable but elevating 
sway of the fine arts. In the cluster of Italian 
poetesses Vittoria Colonna shines apart as having 
executed the most and the best work. Nor were 
her pearls cast before swine. She was almost 
idolised by hercontemporaries, who bestowed upon 
her by acclamation the title of Divina; Michel- 
angelo, Galeazzo di Tarsia, and others addressed 
many of their sonnets to her, princes offered 
her their hands in marriage, and four editions 
of her poems were issued in her lifetime 
(1490—1547). French literature may not yield 
so dazzling an example, but it contains several 
instances of very early poetesses possessing 
more than average ability; and it is delightful 
to find that the possessors of these talents were 
as pious and pure—in ages of great laxity—as 
Vittoria Colonna. Birds of gaudy plumage and 
flaunting mien in those days were as songless as 
their modern representatives. Doete de Troies 
mentioned in the ‘“ Bible Guyot de Provins,” as 
in the court of the Emperor Conrad, at Mentz,— 





* De Troye la bele Doete 
Y chantait cette chansonette, 
* Quant revient la saison 
Que l'herbe reverdoie,’ ” 


is an example of a French poetess in the days of 
trouvéres, jongleurs, and troubadours. The work 
of Barbe de Verrue, of about the same date, 
must always be quoted in any attempt to illus- 
trate the literature of those days, and is pithy 
and pointed among productions that are 500 
years newer. In the first half of the thirteenth 
century Beatrix de Savoie, la! Comtesse de Pro- 
' vence, sang songs in praise of wedded love, and 
was herself much praised by her contemporaries. 
Claire d’Audaze wrote verses still in esteem: 
Clotilde de Surville, when quite young, trans- 
lated an ode of Petrarch with so much grace of | 
diction that Christine de Pisane declared that he 
must yield to her all his right to the sceptre of 
Parnassus. 


ears after her marriage in 1421, she devoted 


y 
herself to the education of young women who 


| 
' 
} 
| = 

| possessed poetical talen's. Margaret of Scot- 
| land, wife of Louis the Dauphin, sent Clotilde a 
| crown of artificial laurel surmounted by twelve 


Being left a widow, by the death of | 
her husband at the siege of Orleans, only seven 


Toulouse, still appeals to us out of this long-ago 
past. Her life was identified with flowers, for, 
having lost her father when young, she was 
brought up in seclusion, and allowed to spend 
much of her time in her garden. A troubadour, 
Raoul, lived near, and becoming intensely in 
love with her, acquainted her with his passion 
in song. She replied with flowers; and when 
her lover fell in battle, she devoted her fortune 
to the revival of the floral games, once esteemed 
by the troubadours, but which had fallen into 
disregard. Her ode to Spring is perfumed with 
roses. Louise Labé was a later light. Her 
works, consisting of a “ Dispute between Love 
and Folly,” three elegies, and twenty-four son- 
nets, first appeared in 1556. Her charcter was 
of a different cast from that of the gentle Isanre. 
She excelled in physical feats; and under the 
name of Captain Lois was present at the siege 
}of Perpignan: but her accomplishments and 
|conversation were none the less charming, for 
‘her house was the centre of cultivated society in 
Lyons: the street in which she lived was called 





! 
| 
| 


by her name. 

Two queens in the sixteenth century gave the 
world specimens of considerable literary ability. 
Marguerite de Valois, queen of Navarre, prepared 
mysteries for representation; wrote the “ Mirror 
of the Sinful Soul,” a collection of stories called 
“ Heptameron, ou Sept Journées de la Reyne 
de Navarre,” and a number of poems published 
in 1547, as the “ Marguerites dela Marguerite des 
Princesses.” The second royal poetess was Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots, who wrote both Latin 
and French poetry with elegance. 
own time the works of Mesdames Sévigné, Staél, 
aud de Genlis will bear examination. Mary 
Stuart brings to mind the equally unfortunate 
and more to be regretted Lady Jane Grey, who 
would have left a larger legacy to the art-world 
if her life had been prolonged. The sister of Sir 
Philip Sydney, Countess Pembroke, was a genius 
of the first water. The four daughters of Sir 
Anthony Cooke—Lady Burleigh, Lady Bacon, 
Lady Russell, and Lady Killigrew—are cele- 
brated instances in which the genius of a family 
ran in the approved channel of taste. These 
ladies were all good Greek and Latin scholars,— 
Lady Burleigh adding Hebrew to her list of 
accomplishments; the mother of the illustrious 
Bacon translated twenty-five sermons from the 
Italian of Barnardine Ochine, and the “ Apology 
for the Church of England,” from the Latin of 
Bishop Jewel; Lady Russell was especially 
clever at epitaphs and elegies in Greek, Latin, 
‘and English verse; and the youngest was a 

' good Hebraist, and wrote in Greek and Latin. 


Nearer our 


| Queen Elizabeth’s intellect was cultivated in 


the same direction, we know. The taste prevailed 
into Stuart times. Evelyn mentions many ladies 
much accomplished in these Classic tongues, 
and describes his own little son to have had a 
passion for Greek when he was but five years 
old. These word-studies died out of sight as 
fiction dawned upon the art-world ; and we find 
the feminine intellect adapting itself to the crea- 
tion of heroes and heroines quite as easily as 
that of the other sex. The literary work of 
Jane Porter, that once spanned all Britain with 
sympathy for the woes of Poland ; of Mrs. Anne 
Radcliffe, that thrilled all nerves after dark, and 
peopled every corridor with phantom forms; of 
Miss Burney, enjoyed by George Iil., his Queen, 
and the Royal children, besides Johnson, Rey- 
nolds, Burke, and all the beau monde of that day ; 
of Anna Seward, incorporated by Sir Walter 
| Scott in his choicest collections; of Hannah 
| More, Mary Wollstonecraft, Miss Edgeworth, Miss 
| Austen, Miss Mitford, Miss Opie, Mrs. Barbauld, 
| and Miss Bronté, is independent of any allowance 


the fulfilment of martyrdom, women bore their | pearls with golden studs and silver leaves, with | for the sex of the writers. And here, in con- 
full part. In fine, since the world began, we | the device, “ Margaret of Scotland to the Mar- | nexion with the last-mentioned name, we cannot 
find women have occupied governing points and | guerite (pearl) of Helicon,” proving that female | but note a practice induced by our assumption 
wielded great influences, instead of having been | talents enjoyed feminine admiration and recogni- | of superiority of workmanship. Several of the 


slaves in the first instance, and housekeepers and | tion. Clemence Isaure, known as the Sappho of | most able and spirited of modern writers, French 
? I } ‘ i 
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as well as English, have challenged criticism 
disguised in masculine noms - de- plume, a 
defiant, ironical coup de main we can scarcely 
condemn as long as we have two degrees of 
comparison and criticism for the work of the 
respective sexes. Our string of pearls would 
not be complete without mention of the follow- 
ing poetesses:—Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Grant, 
Johanna Baillie, Caroline Bowles (whose work 
is the concentrated essence of pathos) ; Felicia 
Hemans and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, both 
winners of the world’s highest sympathies; | 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon, who stands out con- | 
spicuously from the more numerous smaller | 
beads, amongst which there are still such names | 
as Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. Tighe, Jane Taylor, Maria | 
Jewsbury, Charlotte and Emily Bronté, excluding 
the bright galaxy of the day. 

It cannot be denied that woman has ennobled | 
and enriched dramatic art most bountifully in | 
the two ceuturies that have elapsed since she | 
set her foot upon the stage. Consider what | 
Shakspeare’s heroines have received at her | 
hands. How much of the beauty of Desdemona 
and Ophelia would be lost by their impersonation 
by youths, even supposing that they were all | 
as handsome as Kynaston, the young man who | 
represented them in Colley Cibber’s remem- | 
brance. In this department of art, at least, | 
there are no names that glitter so inextinguish- 
ably as those of Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Oldfield, | 
Miss O'Neil, and Mrs. Siddons: in comparison 
with these stars, the fame of the male actors of 
the same periods is but the sheen of a spangle 
on Harlequin’s scaly coat. 

But not only as a performer has woman dig- 
nified the stage. The “Busy Body” of Mrs. 





Centlivre was a brilliant success, when Congreve’s | 


“Way of the World” was a failure. Garrick 
took his farewell in one of her plays; and the | 
London managers, notwithstanding all their press 
of canvas from rising authors, have not yet shelved 
some two or three out of the score she wrote. | 
The association of the stage with the name and 
memory of Mrs. Inchbald, actress, dramatist, 
and authoress of the “ Simple Story,” gives it 
more attraction to minds admiring diligent 
virtue in the constant exercise of self-denying | 
charity than all its scenic wonders; but regard- 


ing only the art-phase of her life, it was beau- | 
Her first production wes the Mogul tale. | 
This was so successful in drawing the town, as | 


tiful. 


the phrase went, that Colman assured her she 
might earn any money as a dramatist. Like 


Mrs. Centlivre, she wrote about a score of plays, | 


one of which, “ Every Man has his Fault,” 
brought her 7001.; and another, “'To Marry or 
not to Marry,” 6001. ; and this only a short time 
before Coleridge was writing for Cottle, the 
Bristol bookseller, at the rate of a guinea and a 
half for every 150 lines of poetry, and but a 
short time after poor Chatterton wrote as many 


as sixteen songs for halfa guinea. Theatricals | 


appear to have occupied the throne of fashion 
between the setting of the taste for Greek and 
Latin compositions among intellectually-gifted 
people, and the rise of novels and romances. 
Mrs. Inchbald could turn from one to the other, 
her “Nature and Art” and “Simple Story” 
having as much fascination as her histrionic 
abilities. 

We contend that if music had occupied the 
same place in public esteem as poetry, classic 
scholarship, theatrical performances, and novel 
writing have done, successively, there would have 
been as bright a galaxy of female musicians to 
point to as there are artists in those departments; 
and of this we have corroborative assurance in the 
fact, than when a prize was cffered for a new 
part-song, it was carried off by Miss Elizabeth 
Stirling’s startlingly original, “ All among the 
barley.” And so, too, with painting and sculp- 
ture. If Maria Angelica Kaufmann be almost a 
solitary example of a last century painter attain- 
ing excellence of workmanship, it is because 
female talent was turning its attention to a very 
different’subject. But we have undergone another 
change of taste, and painting and sculpture are 
now the popular forms of expressing creative 
power and artistic feeling: consequently woman 
is dividing the laurels with us in these fields as 
she did with our fathers in those formerly fre- 
quented. Thus it is why it seems scarcely fair 
that we should discuss the subject at all, with- 
out reference to living artists. There died, how- 
ever, in 1530, broken hearted, it is believed, a 
female sculptor, who has especial claims on our 
regard for devoting her gifted labour to the 
decoration of architecture. This was Propertia 
Rossi. She fitted herself for the task by study. | 


ing architecture and perspective ; and her chief | 








| 


| description in our last volume, of that of the 





work, the angels on the fagade of the church of 
St. Petronia, is of admitted excellence. French 
studios have given the art-world three female 
sculptors, Madame Julien Charpentier, Madame 
Antoinette G. Desfonts, and Madame Milot. 
And among her English contemporaries Miss C. 
Adams is generally allotted a recognised position. 

At the sale of the Pourtalés Collection, a few 
days ago, a marble monument, by Mdlle. Felicia 
de Feauveau, on which was represented the 
history of Francesca de Rimini and Paulo, was 
sold for 2,920 francs. 

A more lengthy examination of the quality 
and quantity of woman’s work in the art-world 
would, doubtless, reveal more that should be 
placed to her account. We have aimed, how- 
ever, only at breaking a lance in honour of 


but for some such effort. 





COMPLETION OF THE SOU'THERN 
METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE. 


Tue works of the outfall of the London sewer- 
age, south of the Thames, being complete, the 
ceremony of their inauguration took place on 
Tuesday last, when the pumping-engines were 


started by the Prince of Wales, in presence 
of many members of the two Houses of Par- | 
|liament, the Lord Mayor, and numerous other 


visitors. Though one important division of 
the system, namely the Low-level Sewer of 
|the northern side of the river, is only com- 
menced,—and though there are even left to be 
| settled, questions, affecting the whole of London, 
which are no less than those of first prin- 
ciples of town-sewerage,—the occasion of last 
week was an appropriate one for the celebration 
of a successful termination of what has, from 
the first acceptance of the system, or throughout 
the progress of the works, been most skilfully 
directed and supervised. During the first incep- 
tion of the schemes that, by arrangements simi- 
lar in principle to those which Mr. Bazalgette has 
at length carried into effect, sought an adjust- 
ment of the Metropolitan Sewerage difficulty, we 
| watched the progress of the question ; and since 
the principle wasdecided upon, and the commence- 
ment of the works made in the Northern High- 
level sewer, we have minutely described all the 
divisions of the work completed, with but one 


important exception, the Crossness Outfall itself; | 
and that one has so often had its relation to the | 
| general system of the southern side mentioned, | 

and has so often been referred to when speaking | 


of the Northern Outfall, that our readers cannot 
be unacquainted with its general features. The 
details of contrivance for the placing the sewage 
in the reservoir, and for ejecting it into the river, 
indeed, are such as we have felt could not be ex- 
plained without diagrams; but, these we hope 
shortly to publish, when minute description of 
| the arrangements and construction can be given 
| best for being understood. Of the reservoir 
alone, but omitting a certain peculiarity of its 
foundations, some idea may be formed from the 


Northern Outfall,—thongh there is considerable 
difference in dimensions. Each reservoir is 
divided into four compartments; and the two 
reservoirs have the same method of con- 
struction of piers and arches, and covering, 
culverts and sluices for flushing, and weir- 
walls for the overflow when a compartment 
is fully charged. The differences which there 
are between the Northern Outfall and the 
Southern, result from the difference of level 
of the sewage at the place of arrival in the 
two cases. On the north side, the sewage, 
arrived at the river-bank, is at such a level 
that it can all pass into the river by gravitation, 
the storage having for object only the intercep- 
tion of flow into the river during the time of rising 
tide, or when it would have been carried up to 
the metropolis. On the south side, the sewage 
arrives at such a low level that it has to be, the 
whole of it, pumped into the reservoir; from 
which it has to flow into the river. The Northern 
Low-level sewage is pumped at Abbey-Mills to 
the level which is that of the High and Middle- 
level lines or culverts,—the three being con- 
tinued parallel with one another. On the south 
side, the Low-level sewage is pumped into the 
High-level at Deptford; whence the whole 
sewage of the High and Low Levels continues, 
joined in its course by that of Woolwich, and 
finally arrives at Crossness, at the level which 
has been referred to,—9 ft. below low-water level, 
or stating the level of invert of the sewer, about 





28 ft. 6 in. below high-water. Whilst there are 
three culverts to the outfall on the north side ; 
on the south side there is but one, or from Dept- 
ford to Crossness. 

The culverts serving for the passage of the 
sewage between the Outfall-Sewerand the pumps, 
between the pumps and the reservoir,and between 
the reservoir and the river, are, for the most part, 
built together in three stages or stories ; so that 
expense in foundations is saved. The low-level 
culvert of the three, passes the sewage to the 
pumps; then the high-level culvert distributes 
it and allows it to flow through penstocks, or 
sluices, into the reservoir ; and lastly, the middle- 
level culvert allows it to pass to two low-water 
outlets in the river, or to the deep outlet; which 
| last is farnished with twelve iron pipes, and isso 





| violet memories likely to be passed over unheeded, | placed in prolongation of the Outfall Sewer, that 


|in case of emergency, such as an accident to all 
| the pumps, the sewer could discharge into the 
river direct, that is on the old system. It should 
| be observed that the arrangement of the conduc- 
| tionof the sewage of the north side of the Thames, 
| from Abbey Mills to the outfall, in three channels 
'or culverts, allows of the diversion from any 
one of them into the others when repairs are re- 
quired; whilst the arrangement on the south 
side, below Deptford, where there is only one 
channel, would seem to involve a prospect of 
difficulty. 

So much in the way of description and com- 
parison was required for the sake of those who 
may not be able instantly to refer to what has 
already appeared in our pages. 
| he outfall into the Thames at Crossness, 
‘without the reservoir and pumping machinery, 
/has been in use imperfectly, for some time 
|approaching a year. It has been used subject 
ito the old evils of tide-locked sewage. The 
|invert of the sewer being 9 ft. below low-water, 
| there was always sewage, or water, in the sewer, 
‘up to a length of four miles from the outlet ; 
'and on the rise of the tide, a penstock had to 
'be let down; or the low-lands, and perhaps 
| inhabited districts, would have been flooded 
through the openings of ventilators and gullies. 
| This provisional use of the Outfall Sewer can 
‘hardly have been beneficial to Woolwich ; though 
| to Bermondsey it may have been. 
| ‘The Crossness reservoir has an area of about 6} 
acres,—the northern reservoir having an area of 
/about 10 acres. It is 17 ft. deep; and the four 
compartments into which it is divided, each mea- 
suring 560 ft. by 130 ft. 6 in., or 132 ft. 6 in., are 
together capable of holding 4,340,000 cubic feet, 
or 27,000,000 gallons of sewage. The entire 
area of the works, including adjoining and re- 
claimed land, is about 36 acres. 
| Even Mr. Bazalgette’s own description in the 
resumé which we lately gave of the paper read 
jat the Institution of Civil Engineers, omits 
| mention of most of the structural details, and 
| of all the decorative, — for, there are the latter. 
Particulars of the whole would be interesting to 
our readers, or useful for purposes of compari- 
son; but we must reserve most of them. We 
may state here that the engines, four in 
number, double-acting condensing, make up 
a nominal power of 500 horses. Each engine 
works two single-acting ram-pumps or sets 
of plungers. The cylinder of each engine 
is 4 ft. in diameter and 9 ft. stroke; and the 
plungers (eight to each engine) are 4 ft. 6 in. 
diameter, half of them with 4 ft. 6 in. stroke, 
and the remainder with 2 ft. 3 in. stroke. The 
pump-cases are 12 ft. diameter. The two deli- 
very-troughs, or outlets from the pumps, are 
each 32 ft. long, 11 ft. 6 in. wide, and 10 ft. 
high. Substances that might get into the valves 
of the pumps are intercepted by a grating, and 
are lifted by scrapers and combs attached to an 
endlesschain, working vertically. Therearetwelve 
boilers ; and they are each 30 feet in length and 
6 fc. in diameter. The engine-house is about 
154 ft. in length and 53 ft. in width. There 
is an amount of decoration in carved stone 
tothe doorways and other parts, that may be 
deemed great, considering the situation of the 
building. The general character is Medisval 
with Byzantine and Norman features. The 
boiler-house, adjoining the engine-house on the 
south, or between it and the reservoir, is about 
112 ft. by 64 ft. The decorative chimney-shaft 
is about 200 ft. in height. Coal-sheds extend 
along one side of the reservoir for a length of 
about 530 ft., and are 48 ft. in width. The 
contract-price for the reservoir and buildings 
was 300,0001.; and the engines, by Messrs. Watt 
& Co., were contracted for at 44,9001. 

The statements which have appeared as to 
the proportion of sewage of the metropolis, yet 
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remaining to be intercepted, one-seventh, are 
doubtless correct ; but the amount and import- 
ance of the work of the Northern Low-level 
Sewer, seem to us to have been underrated. 
The eastern portion of the line is well- 
advanced ; but of the lengths reaching to the 
embankment where Mr. Ritson’s contract com- 
mences, at Whitefriars, we have heard nothing. 
The progress of the embankment, for a great 


whose sewage we actually drink. And similarly 
for the Lea. As we foresaw years ago, the 
question, at last, is between a sewer for al) the 
towns to the sea, and the discovery of some 
outfall other than into rivers. The point which 
logically regarded, stood first, was staved olf to 
the last: there may have been no help for that ; 
but the sewage-utilization question forces itself 
uppermost, and will make a costly levy against 


To this Mr. Street replies, and prints his 
letter, in which he thinks it worth while to say, 
that sixteen years ago the Professor considered it 
advantageous to have a non-professional presi- 
dent. He is stronger, however, in pointing out 
that,—“ When the charter was granted to the 
Institute, it was with the permission, if not with 
the intention, that the president should be a 
non-professional man; for which purpose the 























part of its length, is not satisfactory ; and this | the arrears of attention to it. 
portion of the line includes, as our description 
showed, a large amount of work in connexion 
with storm-water outfalls of the sewage of the 
Middle and High Level districts. Westward of 
Westminster Bridge to a spot near Cremorne 
Gardens, and including a pumping-station, no- 
thing had been decided upon when we last looked 
into the matter. The western sewerage has 
been efficiently accomplished ; but, pending the 
completion of the works lower down, it dis- 
charges into the river. 

Since the construction of the aqueduct over 
the Metropolitan Railway, however, the Northern 
Middle-level sewage in its entire volume passes 
on with the High-level to Barking Creek ; so that 
the bulk of the accumulation in the low-levels, 
from the tide-locked mouths of the original out- 
falls in the river, is prevented. Along with this 
measure of improvement, and the completion of 
the southern division, and with the use of pump- | Referees. 


prised an area less than that of the plan of the 
Referees, Capt. Galton, and Messrs. Simpson 
& Blackwell, and much less than would seem to 
be necessary if intercepting sewerage is to be 
combined with the proposed jurisdiction of a Board 
over an entire water-shed. But the complaints as 


the Metropolitan Board, show there is some- 


should be recognised. 


how shall it be ? 


supply the solution of that question. It still 


we should think, of Erith and Gravesend; and 





But it has joined with a scheme, 


The scheme of the Metropolitan Board com- 


to pollution of the river above the jurisdiction of 


thing lacking in the constitution of such a Board 
as the latter, or in the principles of sewerage that 
In designing a system of 
sewerage, the first question is—Outfall, where or 
The Board’s scheme did not 








class of honorary fellows seems to have been 
expressly created.” He goes on to say,—“] 
reply to you therefore in your own words, and 
say openly, that in this letter of yours, just as in 
the award of the gold medal the other day, all 
unprejudiced men may see ‘an attempt to over- 
ride the feelings of the great body of the mem- 
bers, and to establish a rule of government in 
this Institute of an intolerable nature, that 
would elevate one class at the expense of the other, 
and be intolerant to all else;’ and ‘I think it 
therefore time for the members to rally’ in 
support of the ‘fundamental rules’ of the Insti- 
tute, and to select their president with a ‘ high 
feeling for trne art in the most general sense,’ 
i. €. with a view to the fitness of the person 


kept to an outfall on the river, to the prejudice, | proposed, and not with regard to the persons 
| who propose him, or the nature of his legal 
it did not extend its line of sewer to the sea, or | qualification for the office.’ 

the mouth of the river, as did the scheme of the | 
| assuming that Mr. Hope will be among the can- 


Afterwards, comes out a letter from Mr. Scott, 


ing, a regular flow is kept up, being substituted | which both adopts utilization, and proposes an | didates to be considered by the council, and 
for the intermittent one which produced de- | outfall-sewer of even greater length than that of | asking permission to lay before the members the 


posit, and entailed the enormous cost and|the Referees. This sewer would start from 
other evils of manual cleansing. The gain | Abbey Mills ; so that if the new scheme be suc- 
must be immense, unless counterbalanced by | cessful, the line thence to the Thames, and the 
evil such as might be comprised in the abstrac- | reservoir near Barking Creek would seem to be 
tion of water from the river, or the substitution for | useless. 

the Thames, of a smaller but concentrated stream | 


‘reasons why he thinks all might unite in this 
| choice ; first and foremost amongst which is, of 
| course, the provision in the laws already referred 
| to, that the president may be elected from among 
|the honorary fellows. 
The course we have taken since Mr. Bazal- | “Secondly. Though it is, no doubt, desirable 


He goes on to say,— 


of sewage. As regards tributaries to the stream, | gette commenced his work, is sufficiently | that our presidents should, in a majority of in- 


the intercepting system, in place of restoring | known to prevent any idea that we are now 
the original brooks, has kept them as sewers, and | finding fault with the Board or their engi- 
has also diverted them, excepting at times of neer. We remarked at the outset of the 
great rainfall. Contemporaneously with this,| scheme, that a costly experiment might be 
the intake from the Thames, of the water-| necessary; and no one now is in a position to 
companies, has become such apparently as to show, with sufficient precision, what else could 
not only injure the navigation, but to add | havebeendone. The case of London was not that 
to the sewage-nuisance itself. The quantity | ofa new town, but of avast metropolis previously 
intercepted may be less important than has|sewered. During the progress of the works of 
sometimes been assumed ; but the question, what | the Metropolitan Board, the question of sewage- 
is going on in the case of London, is important | utilization has, it seems to us, advanced some- 
not entirely for the sake of the metropolis, but what; but even now, there is room for doubt 
for the case of other towns wherein the inter- | whether the Board, representing the rate-payers, 
cepting system may be adopted. As to the could have rightly promoted any undertaking, 
capability of the new channels for giving off less clear of accomplishment than that which 
deleterious effluvia through ventilators and | has still preserved outfall into the river. Amongst 
gullies, we believe that Mr. Bazalgette claims | the questions that experience will now test, is 
to have accomplished his design, which was to the question of the return of the sewage on the 
produce such a flow as, preventing deposit, | rising tide, one which is not so clear as it should 
would not allow the time for decomposition. | be. That the Board has been admirably served 
According to one theory, that has been supported | by Mr. Bazalgette, and all the engineering staff, 
by experience, it is possible by sufficient fall, and we need not say : the fact is shown by structural 
by proper form of section of a sewer, for the solids | work that is the admiration of all who have 
to be passed through a considerable length of | seen it. 
sewerage, without maceration, or decomposition, | 
that is without deposit or deleterious effluvium. | 
It is claimed for the new sewers that they have | , 
accomplished the desired objects referred to. In | OF AROBITBOTS. 
the account of the Northern Oatfall-sewer in| A PAPER WAR appears to have commenced. In 
our last volame, we looked to the evidence on| reply to the circular touching the presidentship, 
some of these points, both at the outfall, and in| to which reference was made by a correspondent 
the sewer, but found it rather contradictory. | last week, Professor Donaldson, the president, 
In the sewer, the middle of the invert was per- | has written a letter, and circulated it amongst 
fectly clean: whilst the remainder of the invert,|the members. In this the Professor expresses 
and a portion of the height of the curved sides, | his astonishment that members of the Institute 
had some deposit; though the time since the shonld take upon themselves to anticipate the 
sewer had first been in use had not allowed the | council, to whom, for many years, the Institute 
deposit to become great. |has given the right of recommendation ; and 
When the scheme of the Metropolitan Board | goes on to say :—‘‘ The Institute has, by its 
of Works, for the sewerage of London, was put | votes, for successive years declared the expedi- 
forth, we said that it could not be regarded as | ency of having a professional man as president, 
the solution of the difficulty. We have had to} and since the death of the Earl de Grey has 
repeat this since; and, now, towards the com-| acted upon this principle, which you would now 
pletion of the works, we see no reason to/set aside. In this assumption I see an attempt 





THE PRESIDENTSHIP OF THE INSTITUTE, 





| stances, be professional architects, I feel it to be 


equally the case that it is desirable to establish 
a community of feeling between the professional 
and non-professional promoters of our art by, 
from time to time, doing honour to those who, 
without professional impulse, devote themselves 
to the same study with ourselves. We have now 
elected three professional presidents in succes- 
sion, and I cannot but feel that it would be a 
graceful act now to give a fair turn to our lay 
members, and to show them that their privi- 
leges are not a name only but a reality.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Scott writes,—‘I am 
strongly convinced that nothing would so mach 
tend to the harmony and good working of our 
Institute as the unopposed acceptance, on this 
occasion, of Mr. Hope as our president; and I 
am equally convinced that he would accept the 
honour as a pledge of harmony and good feeling, 
and would fill the position with the strictest 
impartiality, and as the representative of our 
art in its unity and integrity, and in no degree 
of one individual branch of it; while those who 
are anxious that he should on this occasion pre- 
side over our Institute, would view the with- 
drawal of opposition to his election as the best 
pledge of future harmony and mutual good- 
feeling.” 

Years ago we urged zealously, and we have 
reason to believe not without effect, that the 
president of the Institute should be one of its 
professional members ; and the successive elec- 
tion of the late Professor Cockerell, Mr. Tite, 
and Professor Donaldson, since the death of Earl 
de Grey, would seem to show that the principle 
has been accepted by the body. We are not able 
to change our opinion. What we believed then 
we believe now. We have the greatest regard 
for Mr. Hope personally, the fullest appreciation 
of his services to art, which, indeed, place him 
in ‘an almost exceptional position; but we still 
think that a member of the profession should fill 
the presidential chair. At the present moment, 
when a competition for a great national building 


alter our view. Mr. Bazalgette may have ac-| to override the feelings of the great body of the | looms in the distance, on the jury for which the 


complished his design, as he has most efficiently | members, and to establish a rule of government | 
perfected the details of it: but the question for | in this Institute of an intolerable nature, that | 
the inland towns like Manchester and Birming- | would elevate one class at the expense of the} 
I think it, | for the office ; and, moreover, would probably suf- 


ham is not much helped ; and the issue, so far, of | other, and be intolerant to all else. 


president of the Institute would doubtless be 
placed ex officio, it is even specially desirable. 
Mr. Scott unites in himself many qualifications 


what was commenced for London, may be due to| therefore, time for the members to rally round | ficiently meet the views of even those members of 


having attempted little, comparatively speaking. | this fundamental rule of action and high feeling 


Regarding the question as Londoners should, be 
it observed that the proper horizon extends far 
wider than the boundary of the jurisdiction of 
the Metropolitan Board. For the purification of 
the Thames, it is not sufficient that the sewage 
of the Board’s London should be intercepted : 
the sewage of the farther metropolis which 
includes Richmond and Kingston must be 
intercepted, or dealt with, likewise. Aud the 
same measure, or aim, must be extended to the 
sewage of all the towns up the river, towns 





for true art in the most general sense; to elect 
a leading member of the profession as president, 
irrespective of his personal predilections (which 
he may fairly and honourably entertain, whether 
Medizevalist or Classicist), under the recognised 
obligation that he shall be impartial,—not a 
party man,—ready to further the study of archi- 
tecture in whatever style,—to promote good 
fellowship and forbearance ; and not to make the 
Institute a platform for party strife and oppres- 
sion of one class of art over the other.” 





the Institute who seem to think that, unless an 
architect ridicule and despise all other styles, he 
can have no knowledge or love of Gothic archi- 
tecture. We shall be glad to find him a candi- 
date, or willing to be put up as one. Professor 
Smirke, R.A., has been spoken of; and it has 
been stated that, should both these gentlemen 
decline, Mr. Tite, if requested, might probably 
be induced to serve aguin. The question at 
present, as we understand it, is simply as be- 
tween a professional and non-professional presi- 
dent. 
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THE MISUNDERSTANDING AT THE 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Srr,—It is not advisable that any paper war | 
should be set on foot about this matter; but the 
remark of your very sensible correspondent, “ A 
Goth,” that a split seems impending, must be 
contradicted. Matters will soon right them- 
selves now; as it is impossible to believe that 
the annual election next month can pass over 
without a definite settlement. The dispute is 
not between Classie and Gothic, but between a 
handful of revolutionists and the entire re- 
mainder of peaceful, practical men of business,— 
between, at the utmost, five-and-twenty on the 
one hand, and, at the least, five times as many 
on the other. Let any person tell down the 
list of Fellows, and he cannot come to any other | 
conclusion. The majority is composed of men 
of all shades of opinion, whose motto is, The 
common weal. The minority is formed, to say 





the least, on some different motive. That this | 


minority, insignificant as it is, should obtain 
temporary power in the council, is an accident 
easily understood; but it is a thing quite as 
easily remedied. Common SENSE. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Barry’s splendid achievement of St. Stephen’s 
Palace had pre-determined the grand centre of 
State intercourse, surely it is time that so great 
a blot as those mean parasite buildings which 
cluster about the Abbey should be cleared away, 
and that its complete integrity be effectuated. 
On the north range, which, with Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, measures about 165 yards, the open 
space of St. Margaret’s Churchyard and the 
Broad Sanctuary, confer upon the grand en- 
trance fagade a fair aspect. On the east, Palace- 
yard equally favours by its ample width the 
pleasing contrast exhibited by the two best 
examples that we possess of ancient and modern 
art. On the west the opening from Victoria- 
street reveals about two third parts of the eleva- 
tion, including the two restored towers; the 
other portion being screened off by a block of 
six houses of recent erection, which back Dean’s- 
yard, and are occupied by professional men, or 
as chambers. This stack is certainly finished in 
a style not very discordant with the Abbey ; but, 
| being on the estate of the dean and chapter, it 
was let as all Church lands are let, to a specu- 
lating builder, and thus, from that aspect, the 
view of the cathedral is sealed up and shut out. 
On the south side, however, there is still scope 
enough left for opening out and exhibiting 
ithe building in a becoming way; and, con- 
| sidering the present onward march of improve- 





sions or public establishments might be secured 
with profit in this “juste milieu” of inter- 
course—central, easily accessible, and germane 
to palaces, marts of commerce, and aristocratic 
quarters. 

This ig not an ecclesiastical; it is a national 
question. In Italy, in France, as well as in 
Ireland, not only the erection of new churches, 
but, most of all, the reconstruction and embel- 
lishment of old cathedrals, is being actively 
pursued; and where the church estates are of 
regal proportions, some enterprise and fair libe- 
rality ought to be devoted to the work by church- 
men, without waiting for a princely deodamd. 

An opening is now offered for the resuscitation 
from a long sleep of these venerable reliques. 
Let the whole block of houses in Poets’ Corner, 
Palace-yard, and Abingdon-street, together with 
the back Stable-lane be swept away, and a proper 
iron fence substituted, with suitable entrances. 
This will reveal, from the Houses of Parliament 
to Dean-street, a space exceeding twelve acres. 
Widen throughout its length Great College-street 
in a direct line; this, if continued, will furcate 
from Victoria-street, at the junction of Strutton 
ground, opposite Christchurch-yard, passing 
along Pye-street, the worst and meanest slum of 
Westminster,—a block of inferior houses, for 
about 100 ft., between Smith-street and Dean- 
| street, will have to be cut through. Thence the 





THE condition of this edifice, as observed by a | ments and renovations which are to connect the | line will pass at the back of Dean’s-yard houses, 
correspondent in the Builder, p. 195, is certainly | City by the river embankment with the West- | forming one side of a delta terminating close to 


most deplorable as to its arrangement for 
congregational worship; for, during the win- 


, End, the time has arrived to necessitate the 
| demolition and clearance of the old purlieus and 


\the Victoria Tower. 
Here, built upon the Abbey grounds along 


ter months, to remain two hours within the | closes that in its origin circumvented the Abbey,|a causeway 80 ft. wide, a range of modern 


precincts is a service of danger; and, despite 
the attractions of the fine choir, the pealing 


organ, the accumulated sacred relics with charac- | 


teristic statuary, and the college of dignitaries 
who represent our grandest metropolitan dean 
and chapter, it is positively deserted, or fre- 
quented chiefly by visitors throngh curiosity 


rather than by residents for worship. It may be | 


said that the defaults of proper ventilation and 


warmth may be easily corrected; and so they , 


may ; although this enormous and massive fabric 
stands on a level with the adjacent causeway— 


not having a basement story, like St. Paul's; but | 
there are other shortcomings and defects in this | 


great national shrine, which in the present day 
of metropolitan improvements become more 
flagrant and inexcusable, since a citizen of a 
sister metropolis has expended out of his private 


fortune 150,0001. to restore and embellish the | 


ancient cathedral of St. Patrick. 


The dean and chapter of Westminster have an ' 
immense income, and, besides that, most valu- | 
able patronage,—quite enough to subsidize all 


their canons, dignitaries, and officers, as well as 
to sustain the structure in a condition worthy of 
its dedication. How do we find it ?—chill and 
dank as the Church of Corinth,—neglected and 
rude as the tombs of Egypt. On one side, 
the north, it is open to St. Margaret’s Church- 
yard, and to the fine, though as yet unfinished 
thoroughfare, of the Broad Sanctuary and 
Victoria-street. On the east — Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, fronting Old Palace Yard and Houses of 


Parliament ; there is an open space, which is | 


suitable in all respects; but on the south, only 
separated by a narrow footway, some small anti- 
quated houses in Poets’ Corner stand as if in 
mockery of the august pile, which is again 
allowed to be desecrated by the temporal abodes 
of vergers and officers, in close and compact con- | 
nexion with the venerable fane! Whilst, again, | 
in Palace Yard, confronting the House of Lords, | 
six old mansions screen off the view! Were} 
these mean erections, with their curtilages, | 
the inalienable property of other freeholders, | 
it might be expected that the guild spiritual 


| and which now block in and conceal the finest 
portion of its elevation. On this side the open 


houses will accommodate the dean, all the 
|masters, and the canons residentiary; while 














spaces and buildings all belong to the Capitular | ample space will remain for an appropriate 
Estate, as also the whole extent of house pro- | school foundation, and, if need be, for a hospital. 
| perty between Dean-street and Palace-yard from | All these will then bound, and not obstruct, a 
east to west, and between the Abbey and College- | hallowed campo santo—preserving all that is 
street from north to south. | valuable for its antiquity, remove or restore all 
Within these boundaries we find Dean’s-yard, | that is unsightly ; open walks throughout, with 
an open square surrounded by houses,—seventeen | grass and shrub where available ; have the clois- 
of them occupied by externs, and four or five by | tered walks of celibate monks relieved of their 
members of the Capitular establishment, mea-|superincumbent deformities; in fine, let the 
suring clear of the buildings about 130 yards by | chapter take a lesson from the Marquis of West- 
90 yards,—as large as Cavendish or Hanover, minster in his clearances. A little worldly 
square; next the dean’s garden, an open turfed wisdom may be gained therefrom, showing how 
expanse of about 280 ft. square; then three open | to make the estate pay. This, together with 
squares surrounded by venerable and not un- the clearances and new routes now about incep- 
pleasing cloisters, which are surmounted by a tion, would at once double the value of the whole 
most incongruous series of heterogeneous build- | property in houses, extending to Vincent-square, 
ings, arranged as domiciles for a dozen canons | and wherever modernization is carried out. 
| and officers of the cathedral; some are of brick,; If, however, the opening out of College-street 
some of plaster,—modern and ancient mixed; | and Pye-street, in the direct line of Victoria- 
the doors of access in the cloisters, with names | street, is ever to be effectuated, there is not a 
on brass plates, as also tablets and inscriptions | moment to be lost ; for all the building frontages 
of the departed functionaries and worthies who | are let, save only that one which is requisite at 
were interred in the adjacent spaces,—these are | the corner of Strutton-ground; and should the 
all in squares along the cloistered galleries. | new street now in progress, and opening into 
The far-famed and justly celebrated school,| Orchard-street, be completed and built in, it 
nestling close to the foundation, occupies an | may then be too late. 
old and misshapen structure, the only merit| The Chapter House, once a chapel, its enor- 
whereof as a fit place for the studies of 150) mous windows ‘and flying buttresses built in 
pupils is its registered prestige, and the in-| with rude brickwork, leans against the south 
scriptions chiselled by thousands of departed | transept: having been used as a record reposi- 
and living pupils of their names in simple Roman | tory, it is now vacant; the external masonry 
character,—as chambers appropriate for study,| wasting and smouldering to ruin. Another 
or for continued occupation during six or eight | votive shrine, built against the south wall of the 
hours daily,—no other foundation in London is aisle, is now a kitchen and “ trattoio,” where 
worse provided; for, despite the hot-air-pipes, | forty Queen’s scholars daily dine. These and 
and the gas-light throughout a winter's day, it | the cloisters are the most ancient relics of the 
is gloomy, dank, and most inconvenient. Again,| monastery, much impaired by time, but more 


an Infirmary of decent architecture and large 
proportions, now a school, occupies a consider- 
able space about the central position, near 
College-street; and herein we find lecture- 
rooms on the ground-floor, and chambers for 
forty boys over. But the greatest blemish on 
these wide possessions, is the too close proximity 


of the Abbey should purchase them out, for | of houses under the shadow of the august pile, 
the purpose of clearing away all secular | and within 15 ft. of Henry VII.’s Chapel in 
contaminations, and to isolate the building, | Poets’ Corner. Here, too, the range of houses 
with the view of bestowing upon it unity | in Palace-yard commences, cutting off the view 
of aspect, and an elevation on all sides | of the whole cathedral and grounds, and screen- 
worthy the principal cathedral of reformed | ing off the Houses of Parliament. This range 


England; but all the precincts, including | 
Dean’s-yard, the Cloisters, and the two intrusive 
stacks of architects’ offices, are the estate and | 
property of the dean and chapter! The very | 
fact that they are so accounts for the decaying | 


bounds the quadrangle on the east side, as does 
Dean-street on the west, and College-street on 
the south ; the whole interval being in possession 
of the dean and chapter, what a glorious oppor- 
tunity is afforded to them to open out, improve, 


and forlorn condition of the whole vicinage ; for | and remodel their cathedral!—to pull away un- 
Church lands and possessions, wheresoever found, | sightly gables and masses, but to preserve ancient 
are the most notable exceptions, if not actually | cloisters and arcades, and all that is venerable or 
obstacles, in the way of improvement and | suitable to the sacred precincts. There is ample 
amelioration. Property to a great extent on | space for schools, for an infirmary, ay, for domi- 
this side, extending nearly to Vincent-square, | ciles to lodge the whole chapter and its adhe- 
belongs also to the Capitular Estate ; and now | rents; but away with the rubbish. By judicious 
that the most important improvements of Lon. | planning and outlaying of these central, but 





by ruthless Gothism : to restore them would be a 
new consecration. 

Such is the condition of the exterior, which, 
except in these instances, and also where con- 
cealed and built in by household habitations, has 
been fairly restored and cased up with block- 
stone and ashlars. But for the interior, what 
has been done? Here we possess a sacred 
treasury of art,—a sanctuary of antique relics, 
the embodiment of a nation’s devotional history. 
It is humiliating to compare its aspect with that 
of any other great metropolitan shrine: the 
stupendous routes, the tracery, the whole super- 
ficies are left to time and chance: nothing has 
been done to illustrate or illuminate the sacred 
temple that we may “enter these courts with 
praise,’—sheltered only from the external ele- 
ments: time, smoke, and damp vapours are 
suffered to waste and obfuscate all that is re- 
markable and graceful in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture! 

What, then, is easier than to preserve the 
whole fabric by a proper system of ventilation 
and warmth, as has been done at St. Paul’s, 
York, and other cathedrals, and in numerous 





don meet just at this glorious site, where {now inscrutable lairs, a noble site for man- 


churches ? Free entrance may be given to all; 
but until a genial atmosphere is secured through- 
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out the gorgeous dome, the permission favours 

only the curious, and not those who would “go 

their way into these gates with thanksgiving.” 
QuonpDaM, 








CHURCH BELLS: THEIR ANTIQUITIES 
AND CONNEXION WITH ARCHITEC- 
TURE.* 


‘So much has been said and written of late years 
on Church Bells, that, notwithstanding this is 
‘the first time the subject has been brought before 
the Architectural Institute in the shape of a 
lecture, it is by no means easy to discourse 
upon it with any charm of novelty to the 





scientific audience which I now have the honour 
to address, many of you being probably as well | 
up in the subject as your lecturer. Campano- | 
logy, however, is a science (I use this term ad- | 
visedly) which most appropriately holds a place | 
in an association like our own, whose object is 
to develop and enunciate the close and insepa- 
rable connexion of high art with the Catholic 


faith, for no musical instrument has ever exer- | 


cised so great an influence upon architecture 
as the church bell. 


towered city, or the country spire pointing 
amidst the trees to the skies, or rearing itself 
heavenward like a ladder of fire, as seen in the 
horizontal rays of the rising or setting sun 
against the tame horizon of the fen country of 
East Anglia. Then, again, there are the hundred 


different forms of cot and gable which crest the | 


humbler village church. 


Sometimes we find large towers standing alto- | 


gether detached from the churches to which they 
belong; the campanile at Chichester is a well- 
known example to most of us. Canterbury and 
Salisbury also yielded similar examples, the latter 
having been wantonly destroyed almost within 
the memory of those still living. Beccles, in 
Suffolk, is another notable example; so is Led- 
bury, in Herefordshire, and West Walton, in 
Norfolk, the latter forming a noble entrance 
gateway to the churchyard. I might name a 
dozen smaller ones. Now these towers were not 
built for mere fancy or picturesque effect, but to 
contain heavy bells, the vibration of which would | 
have a gradually ruinous effect upon the general 
fabric of the churches to which they belonged, 
were they an integral portion of them. For the 
same reason the central towers of minsters and 
other large churches were intended to be lan- 
terns proper, and not campaniles. The experi- | 
ment was tried in a few instances, and great | 
was the ruin that followed where the bells were | 
at all heavy, as at Winchester and Ely. Bell- | 
towers proper were invariably as little connected | 
as possible with their churches. With the ex- | 
ception of Hereford, which fell down; Ely, which 
never had a large bell; Wimbourne Minster; and 
two or three other examples, we never see a 
minster proper even with a bond jide west tower; 
and yet we may be sure that their architects 
would most gladly have had them could it have 
been possible, for the greater space allowed for 
fenestration permitted by their absence is no 
equivalent (viewed internally at least) for the 
noble western arch which their existence would 
have afforded. The tame internal western per- | 
spectives of Winchester or Norwich will hardly 
bear comparison with the western tower churches, 
even of the smaller type of Boston or Wymond- 
ham. Bell-towers were placed either westward 
of the aisles or on one side of them, as at Exeter, 
on purpose to lessen their connexion with the 
building, and guard against the ruinous shake 
of vibration. A virtue may, indeed, be said to 
have arisen out of the necessity, and an elegance 
and dignity to have been conveyed externaliy, 
by the double western tower; but this must, I 
think, be viewed as an effect necessitated by a 
cause rather than as an original creation uniet- 
tered by circumstances. 

Whether you agree to this theory about 
western towers or not, we shall all, I think, 
concur in this, that our forefathers did not build 
towers and spires only to put into them the very 
small and ill-sounding article, the click of which 
is a standing nuisance to the western half of the 
metropolis. Most old churches were furnished 
with such bells over and above the chiming bells ; 
they occupied either the eastern gable of the 


To it we owe the most | 
striking external features of our churches, | 
whether in the varied groups of the many- | 


| quest. 





nave as a sanctus bell, or they hung in some 
picturesque little louvre, outside the tower or 
spire. Specimens of this latter treatment may be 


| 





* By the Rev. John H, Sperling, M.A, Read at the 
Architectural Museum, 


i 
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seen at Hadleigh in Suffolk, Ichleton, and Hinx- 
ton in Cambridgeshire. Sometimes they hung 
in the weather-boarding of the belfry windows ; 
but this latter arrangement is much more com- 
mon on the Continent than in England, whole 
chimes being thus exposed to view in the belfries 
of the south of France, Italy, &c. Though no 
larger than the modern call-bell of a London 
district church, their tone was sweet and silvery. 
Neither, again, did our ancestors build their 
towers as a very convenient smoke-flue, as was 
80 common twenty years since, till we were bold 
enough to venture upon the good, open, honest, 
undisguised chimney. I would urge upon all 
connected with church building that the object 
of towers is to contain bells, spires being merely 
their ornamental capping; and that, unless there 
is a good and reasonable prospect of more bells 
than one, the money would be far better ex- 
pended in adding height and dignity to the 
interior, which in a town church, where we 
have now to contend with the rapidly-increasing 
bulk of secular architecture, is becoming more 
than ever a vital point. 

However, we must fall back upon the bell 
itself, In the first place, it is a satisfaction to be 
able to claim an unmistakably Christian origin 
for an instrument which has laid so mighty a 
hold upon ecclesiastical architecture. The 
earliest names for bells—‘nola” and “ cam- 
pana’”’—would seem to point to Nola, in Cam- 
pania, as their birthplace, and the fifth and 
sixth century as their earliest date. A favourite 
and expressive Medieval name for a church bell 
| was “signum,’ I not long ago read in one of 
the newly-printed Record publications, but I 
have unfortunately mislaid the extract giving 
names and dates ; but the fact is this, a certain 
Irish bishop, who was also suffragan to the see 
of Worcester, was sent over to Tewkesbury to 
consecrate two new bells for the abbey church 
in that town, and the legal term employed for 
them is ‘‘ duo magna signa.” 

The very earliest bells were probably mere 
sheets of metal curled into a circular shape, and 
riveted together at their junction, the top being 
flattened in. These were struck on the outside 
by a hammer, having no connexion with the 
bell itself. This, of course, produced no very 
exquisite tone. Once started, bells soon de- 


| veloped into shape and size somewhat analogous 


to those now in use. The art of working and 
fusing metals together was a very early inven- 
tion ; and the sister one of melting and casting 
not long in following. We know that both tin 
and copper ore were worked in Britain during 
the Roman occupation of the island, probably 
still earlier in more civilised Europe. There is 
no reasonable doubt that a bell, or even bells, in 
important places, formed a portion of the fuarni- 
ture of every church before the Norman Con- 
Judging from the vast size of Norman 
towers, I think it highly probable that church 
bells had at that time reached their largest 
dimensions in this country, and also attained 
a perfection not since surpassed. The fact of no 
bells of ascertained Norman date remaining at 
the present day, when we consider the 101 
different accidents to which such an instrument 
is subject, is no proof in the case whatever. 
Considering the bell as an instrument of percus- 
sion, it is only a cause of wonder that so many 


‘examples, even of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 


and fifteenth centuries, have come down to us 
uninjured. Then, again, there are other causes | 
for change besides breakage, fashions as to shape 
and size, and number changed also, just as 
churches themselves were always more or less 
under alteration and supposed improvement. | 
The lecturer here read a short MS. account of | 
the bells in Canterbury Cathedral (Canterbury, | 
vol. i. p. 91, No. 453) as one example out of! 
many of this constant change; and though 
perhaps churches of less note and smaller re- 
venues were favourable exceptions, still this rule | 
of change remained in a very large percentage. 
From this account you will see, amongst other | 
things, that bells, as I said before, attained very | 
large dimensions in the eleventh and twelfth | 
centuries. They so continued till the Reforma- | 
tion ; soon after which, the art of change-ringing 
coming in, completely overturned the existing 
order of things. Under the old system bells | 
were few and heavy, dignity of tone and solem- | 
nity being the main desideratum, and, as they 
were only chimed, lightness was not an object. 
Cathedral churches were not allowed to possess 
more than five or seven bells, and these often 
not placed together for simultaneous use; col- 
legiate and parish churches not more than three 
besides the sanctus bell. There is a curious 





injunction extant relative to the village churches 
on the coast of Kent and Sussex, to the effect 
that they should not possess more than one bell 
each, lest they should present an object of 
plunder to opposite neighbours ; church bells not 
being readily movable like plate, vestments, and 
lighter articles. It is curious that to this day 
the same rule seems in force, for in no other 
district in England are there so many one-bell 
churches as along that coast, while directly we 
get a few miles inland, peals of three and five 
are the prevailing number. 

The oldest bells that have come down to us 
bear simply the names of the saints to whom 
they are dedicated—the tenor, or heaviest bell, 
usually representing the patron saint of the 
church ; the others, for the most part, the names 
of those saints who had altars below: and I very 
strongly suspect that each bell was tolled for 
mass at the altar of its own dedication. This is 
a point I should much like to have cleared up 
| by some one learned in Medizval ritual. At pre- 
| sent I would only throw it out as a probability, 
| from the fact that out of a number of such cases 
which I have examined, I have found a consider- 

able balance in favour of the connexion between 
the names of bells and the records of altars so 
| dedicated. At Durham, for instance, there were 
| four great bells in the Galilee tower, and three 
{smaller ones in the lantern-tower, dedicated, 
the largest to St. Cuthbert, another to Christ 
and the Blessed Virgin, a third to St. Margaret, 
another to St. Benedict, another to St. Michael, 
another to St. Oswald, another to the Venerable 
Bede; all of whom were commemorated either 
in the nine altars or elsewhere in the church. 
I will take one other example. At the church 
of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, Smithfield, now 
undergoing its interesting restoration, is a little 
peal of five bells, dating from the close of, the 
fifteenth century. Here the treble is dedicated 
to the patron saint, the others to St. Katherine, 
St. Anne, St. John the Baptist, and St. Peter, 
each dedication ending, as was usual at that 
period, with an “ ora pro nobis.” Possibly there 
may be documents yet remaining which may 
connect this peal with some subsidiary altars in 
that church. If some of you do not mind doing 
a little chimney-sweep’s work, you will be re- 
warded for your trouble by personally inspecting 
these bells; also a similar peal of three in the 
adjoining church of St. Batholomew-the-Less. 
These are almost the only ancient bells remain- 
ing in London. I would recommend you, how- 
ever, to send a man up two or three hours 
beforehand with a broom to remove the soot 
from their crosses. The bells at St. Bartholo- 
mew-the-Less are dedicated to St. Augustine, 
St. Vincent, and St. Michael, the legends being 
in full—1l. “ Vox Augustini sonat in aure Dei ;” 
2. ‘ Vincentius revocat ut canta potia tollat ;” 
3. “Intonat de celis vox campana Michaelis.” 
The two smaller ones are by a well-known Me- 
disval manufacturer, William the Founder, and 
have his arms on them, a A between three ewers. 
The tenor, about the same date, has the initials 
S. O., with a cross between them on a shield. It 
has not yet been identified. 

While upon London bells, I may mention that 
King Edward III. erected a clochier, or bell- 
tower, and placed in it three bells for the use 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel, at Westminster. On the 
tenor was inscribed,— 





“« King Ed. made me thirty thousand weight and 3, 

Take me down and wey me and more you will find me.” 
This, by the way, if true, is the earliest example 
known of an inscription in English. They were 
taken down in the reign of Henry VIII., when 
some one wrote underneath, in chalk,— 

** But Henry the Eight 
Will bait me of my weight.” 

Stow tells the story explaining that Sir Miles 
Partridge staked 100/., and won them of Henry 
VIII. at a cast of dice. He, however, affixes it 
to a clochier standing on the site of the present 
St. Paul’s School, and says that there were four 
bells, the greatest in England, and called the 
Jesus Bells. 

It is exceedingly difficult to guess the exact 
date of the oldest bells that have come down to 
our times. Dates there are none at that early 
period, rarely even the founder’s mark, or letter- 
ing, which may give the exact cue. In bells of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there is not 
this difficulty ; for, though they are rarely dated, 
they invariably have shields, lettering, and other 
architectural devices, which enable us to form a 
tolerably correct guess at their date. These 
marks, however, are by no means infallible 
guides to the uninitiated in such matters; for 
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foundries often went on for generations, and 
marks and stamps were handed down from 
father to son often for a century or more. A 
little close inspection, however, will usually 
afford some slight addition, either in the stopping 
or moulding, which decides against the hoped-for 
antiquity. I have myself several times seen 
Medizeval shields and lettering upon bells only 
dating carly in the seventeenth century: a date 
in Arabic numerals often unravels the mystery. 
Dates came in about 1570 in England, and have 
been continued ever since. In foreign countries 
they are met with much earlier. The earliest 
known dated bell is at Freybourg. Its diameter at 
the mouth, according to Mr. Tyssen, is 57 in. ; 
height, 5 ft. 5 in.; weight, about 2 tons. The 
inscription is, “ + O Rex Glorie veni cum pace,— 
me resonante pia populo succurre Maria,—A.D. 
1258.” At Duncton, in Sussex, is a bell which 
Mr. Tyssen supposes to be the earliest dated 
bell in England. The date on thisis 1319. This 
also is of foreign manufacture. At All Hallows, 
Staining, London, is another, with an inscription 
in honour of St. Martin, dated 1458. 
We come now to the prolific subject of inserip- 
tions. The oldest known bells, as I have already 


said, bear the simple name of the saint to whom | 
they were dedicated. After this came “ad: 


“Te Deum” similarly employed. Other pleasing 
inscriptions of this period are— 
** Non clamor sed amor cantat in aure Dei, 
Sonoro sono meo sono Deo. 
Cantabo laudes tuas Domine, 
Domini laudes non verbo sed voce resonabo. 
Jubilate Deo salutari nostro, 
Cantate Domino canticum novum, 
Merorem meestis, letis sic leta sonabo, 
Domine dirige nos,” 
To this period belongs the well-known legend, 
“‘Laudo Deum verum 
Populum voce; congrego clerum.” 
In the eastern counties, the stronghold of 
Paritans, we find the following— 
“Non sono animabus mortuorum 
Sed auribus viventium,” 
by way of a fling at the old faith. 
Also the following, which I have never heard 
satisfactorily translated— 


* Cano trista mori , 
Cum pulpeta vivere desi.” 


Another is very good— 
**Vocem ego do vobis, 1638. St. Brinda, 
Vos date verba Deo. Cornwall.” 


At Norwich, All Saints’, is the curious inscrip- 
tion— 
¢ Gallus vocor, 
< Super omnia sono.” 








landem ” or “in honorem”’ St. So-and-so. Then 
set in the everlasting “Ora pro nobis,” which 
was the stereotype of the fourteenth century and 
very common even up to the Reformation. There 
were, during the fifteenth century, two cele- 
brated foundries in East Anglia, one at Norwich, 
another at Bury St. Edmund’s. Both of them, I 


believe, were more or less connected with monas- |century. In the next fifty years English and 
teries, and they issued a much superior style of | Latin Were used pretty equally, some foundries 


inscription, usually cast into the form of a Latin 
hexameter, landatory or imprecatory of the saint 
to whom the bell was dedicated, and often com- 
memorated one of his or her supposed attributes. 
Some of these are 60 good that I will read you a 
selection from them :— 


“ To our Saviour— 
§ Rex’celorum Christe 
* ( Placeat tibi chorus iste, 
» § Filius Virginis Marie 
“ 7 Det nobis geudia vite. 
To the Blessed Virgin— 
Sum Rosa pulsata Mundi Maria vocata. 
Virginis egregie vocar campana Marie. 
Stella Maria Maris suecurre piisima nobis, 
Virgo coronata duc nos ad regna beata, 
§ Dona repende pia 
8t.Mary Magd. } Rogo Magdalena Maria, 
( Subveniat digna 
¢ Donantibus hanc Katerina, 
§ Celesti manna tua proles 
? Nos cibet Anna, 
s . ( Fac Margarita 
St. Margaret ) w ohis hec rounera leta, 
§ liee nova campana 
( Margarita est nominata, 
- - 19,3 § Intonat de celis 
St, Michael ( Vox campana Michaelis. 
§ Dulcis sisto melis 
( Campana vocor Michaelis, 
Hac in conclave 
St. Gabriel ~ Nune pange mane 
| Gabriel ave. 
¢ Missus de celis 
« Nomen habes Gabrielis. 
S Gile § Sonitus Egidii ; 
St. Giles...... ¢ Ascendit ad culmina celi. 
Z3munq § Meritis Edmunde 
St. Edmund ( Semper a crimine mundi, 
Munere Baptiste 
8t. J. Bap. { Benedictus sit chorus iste. 
Nos Thome meritis 
St. Thomas tcesunr gaudia vitis. 
r Petrus ad eterna 
t. Peter... { Ducat nos pascua vite, 
re Nos societ sanctis 
St. Nicholas { Semper Nicholaus in altis, 
Johannes Xti care 
St. J. Evan. { Digna pro nobis orare. 
Hoe mihi jam retro 
St. Peter... fern de Simone Petro, 


Antonius monet 
Bt. Anthony { Ut campana bene sonet.”’ 


8t. Katharine 


St. Anne...... 


mM 


The two most common inscriptions of the age, 
common to all parts of England, are “ Sit nomen 
and “Jn multis annis re- 


Domini benedictum, 
sonet campana Johannis.” These, however, were 
not used by the Norwich or Bury foundries. At 
Elsenham, in Essex, is a very pretty bell of this 
date, bearing the letter 8, thrice repeated in 
beautifully illuminated character, and crowned. 
This is, no doubt, an ancient sanctus bell. I have 
never seen a similar example. 

During the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and up to 1630, we find some very good in- 
scriptions also in Latin; many of these would 
well bear reproducing at the present day. At 
Cherry Hinton, near Cambridge, the two heaviest 
bells have legends from the “ Venite;” the re- 
maining three were probably once similarly 
treated. On those that remain, are— 


‘* Omnis populus terre plaudite Domino, 








| The English legend, though it peeped out as 
|an exceptional thing in the fifteenth century— 
| instance the beautiful tenor at Minster, Thanet, 
| “ Holy, pray for us ;” and another at Long Sutton, 
| Hants, “ Hail! Mary full of gras !”—did not come 
,into general use till quite late in the sixteenth 


| supplying one, the others the other. The English 
ones are usually very short and simple, as— 
** Jesus be our speede, 
God save His church, 
God save the King, 
Laud the Lord alwaies, 
Fear God, &c.” 
But sometimes more extensive. At Attleboro’, 
Norfolk, cast by Wm. Brend, of Norwich, in 
1617, we find on the three heaviest— 
1 §“ It joyeth me much 
& To go to God’s church.” 
9 §“* Do not slack thee 
“ ¢ To repent thee.” 
¢ “ I wish to die 
Tenor 3 < To live heavenlie.”’ 
To this date belong the tenor inscriptions,— 


*€ T sweetly toliing men do call 


in honour of the Duke of Marlborough’s victo- 
ries; the other example is from Masham, York- 
shire, cast by Harrison, of Barrow, in 1766, and 
containing a set of rules for singing (vol. i., 
p. 136, No. 676). It is very desirable that some 
steps should be taken to ensure decent inscrip- 
tions on church bells in the present day. With 
a few notable exceptions, as St. Gabriel, Pimlico, 
St. Paul, Brighton, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, 
where the clergy have taken the matter up, either 
nothing but founder's name and date, and those 
of the parochial authorities, or else such rubbish 
as was allowed to be put up at Sherborne only 
a few years since, was found. I should very much 
like to print a few dozen suitable inscriptions, 
short and to the point. As from 4d. to 6d. per 
letter is charged for the casting, a very long 
inscription is both expensive and tedious. _ 
Having rang so many changes upon the in- 
scriptions of the last five centuries, I must 
hasten on to some other notabilia connected 
with ancient bells.* 








EXAMPLES OF BRIDGE AND VIADUCT 
CONSTRUCTION.+ 


Tus work consists of a number of very excel- 
lent lithographs of different bridges and viaducts 
erected in England for some of the railway 
lines, in masonry, timber, and iron. The editor, 
and presumably the designer, of most of these 
Examples, is Mr. Haskoll, whose book, on 
“Railways in the East,” we favourably noticed 
at some length last year. As examples of 
masonry work, we have the Etherow and the 
Hoghton Viaducts; the Maumbury Bridge, on 
the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth Railway; 
two elliptical arched viaducts on the South 
Wales Railway ; and, amongst others, several 
small bridges of the same material. In timber 
there are the viaducts of forty bays on the Wilts, 
Somerset, and Weymouth Railway ; a somewhat 
similar one on the South Wales line; a timber 
bridge, of 46 ft. opening, on the Lynn and Ely 
Railway ; a timber bridge, of 34 ft. bays, on the 
same line; a timber arch, of 24 ft. opening, over 
the Newport and Pontypool Railway ; and three 
smaller timber bridges on other lines. In cast 
and wrought iron, Mr. Haskoll shows us two 
ornamental cast-iron arch bridges, on the New- 
port and Pontypool Railway ; a cast-iron girder 
bridge, on the East Lancashire line; a similar 
erection on the Birmingham, Shrewsbury, and 





( To taste of meats that feed the soul.” 
And ¢ “ My roaring sound doth notice give 
n¢ { That men cannot here alwaies live.” 
** God save the church, 
Also Our Queen, and realme, 
And send us peace in Xt. Amen. 1601.” 
Ana § “ T sound to bid the sick repent, 
n@ In hope of life when breath is spent.” 
¢ “ First I call you to God's word, 
i And at last unto the Lord.” 


amount. 


usually vulgar, as,— 


be hanged before I'll erack,”’ 
** My sound is good, my shape is neat 
So-and-so made me all compleat.”” * 
** T sound aloud from day to day, 
My sound hath praise, and oat it may.” 
* All ye who hear my solemn sound, 
Thank Lady Hopton’s hundred pound.” 
i Bath Abbey. 
** T ring to sermon with a lusty boom, 
That all may come and none may stay at home.” 


“ Pull on, brave boys, I am metal to the backbone. I'll 


Pleasant, was for ever punning upon his own 
name. Another, named Penn, of Peterborough, 
of the same date, was much more successfal. 
Some of his Latin verses are very well turned: 
he also occasionally condescended to English, as 
at St. Ive’s, Hunts. 
Sometimes joy, sometimes sorrow, 
Marriage to-day, and death to-morrow.” 


* When backward rung I tell of fire, 
Think how the world shall thus expire.” 


“ When souls are from their bodies torn, 
’Tis not to die, but to be born.” 

These, perhaps, led to the writing of the well- 
known verses for the Whitechapel foundry, 
about 1750, which they have placed upon most 
of their bells since. I will only give two other 





Cum psalmis venite ad Dominum,” 


examples—one from St. Helen, Worcester, where 


Shropshire Union Railway ; as also a number of 

| patterns, with plans and elevations, of cast-iron 

| girders, of different spans; ending with three 

|sheets of some wrought-iron girders, on the 
Swansea Harbour Railway. 

This enumeration, while it shows the scope of 
‘the work, also to a great extent formulates at 
the same time its condemnation. It is seen, 
‘that not a single work of great importance is 


These examples might be multiplied to any ' presented to the purchaser of this sheet of draw- 


ings. We do not mean to deny all value to these 


After 1660 nearly all interest in inscriptions ‘excellent lithographs, furnished with details om 
ceases. We find little more than the founder’s | a largish scale, and more or less supplemented 
name and date of casting, added to which, on | With dimensions. But when it is considered 


the tenor, are usually the names of the rector | what a large number of really important engi- 
and churchwardens. Those that do oceur are |2°ering undertakings of the kind are being 


constructed, or have just been constructed, it 
is difficult to look upon Mr. Haskoll’s pro- 
ductions without some surprise. When a man 
ventures into print, he is expected to come 
with something new and not easily attainable 
by any other means than by publishing the 
book in question. In this case, however, we 
see nothing but very ordinary examples of 
bridges and viaducts, and Mr. Haskoll has no 
doubt confined himself to drawings of works he 
has himself carried out, or to drawings of works 


A founder, early in the last century, named | ‘© Which he had direct access. A number of 


very remarkable stone viaducts have been lately 
erected in England, and more especially in 
Switzerland and France, presenting consider- 
able engineering problems, and yet Mr. Haskoll 
has confined himself to constructions little more 
than 130 ft. above the foundations, and within 
100 ft. span. Exactly the same thing has to be 
observed with respect to Mr. Haskoll’s examples 
of iron bridges, which are remarkable neither 
in an engineering nor an architectural sense. The 
lithographer, however, has done his part well, 
and has rendered this work good of its kind, 
though its kind is certainly not great. 








* To be continued. 
| + Examples of Bridge and Viaduct Construction of 
Masonry, Timber, and Iron; from the Contract Draw- 


ings and Admeasurements of Select Works. By W. 


At Oxbury, Norfolk, we find legends from the @ peal of eight was cast in 1706, and dedicated | Duvis Haskoll, C.E. London: Lockwood & Co. 1864, 
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STARVED TO DEATH. 


Ir is time that an important problem in con- 
nexion with London society was solved, and that 
we should know whether it is to the way im 
which the poor-rates are managed by the paro- 
chial authorities, or to what other causes we are 
to attribute the terrible instances of destitution 
which are constantly making themselves heard 
of in the eastern ciistricts of the metropolis. 
There is no doubt whatever of the existence of a 
great evil, and we trust that the present session 
of Parliament will not be brought to a close 
before some members, who will take the trouble 
to make themselves acquainted with the subject, 
bring the matter in an effective way into notice. 
More especially it should be the duty of the 
metropolitan members to attend tothis. Certain 
local peculiarities especially affect large masses 
of the poorer classes, particularly those who have 
been driven into a most abject condition of 
poverty, often by changes in our manufacturing 
industry, or by other causes over which they 
have no control. 

Take up the newspapers when you may, it 
is rare to find one without some account of 
death happening from actual starvation, and in 
nine instances out of ten, these occur in Bethnal- 
green, St. George’s-in-the-East, and other parts 
of the eastern region of London. Certainly the 
news reporters in these parts are not more active 
than those in Clerkenwell, Islington, St. Pan- 
cras, and elsewhere: yet the deaths from desti- 
tution, of which we read accounts in other 
districts besides the east, are few and far 
between. It is not that poverty of the worst 
kind does not exist, but we believe that the 


hardness of this is rendered more tolerable by | 


the liberal and kindly spirit in which an often 
painful duty is performed by the guardians and 
others who have charge of the poor. 

We take up by chance a weekly paper, and 
find, under the heading “Death of a Needle- 
woman,” which occurred in St. George’s in the 
East, that the deceased earned a scanty livelihood 
by needlework (the stitching of waterproof capes 
for a warehouse). She lived with another 
woman, and the average earnings of the two 
were about 4s. a week. They paid 2s. a week for 
the rent of aroom in which they lived, or, rather, 
starved, together. Their chief support was one 
pound of bread and a cup of tea daily. About 
once a month they had meat, which consisted of 
bullock’s cheek. They never applied to the 
parish for relief, and slept on some straw on the 
floor: and here it is to be noticed that we find 
the common objection to make any application 
for help at the workhouse. To this cause we 
attribute many deaths. On a Wednesday morn- 
ing the deceased went to a pawnbroker’s to 
endeavour to pledge a petticoat for sixpence ; 
but the pawnbroker would not make the desired 


advance ; she then, on attempting to leave the | 


shop, fell down in a state of insensibility, was 
removed home, and a surgeon was called in, 
who found her in an exhausted state : he ordered 
wine and other stimulants, but the poor woman 
never rallied, and died on the following morning. 


The medical testimony,—to which the jury | 


agreed, and gave a verdict accordingly,—was, 
that death was caused by effusion of blood into 
the ventricles of the brain, brought on by want 
and long privation. 

In the same paper an account is given of 
another death,—this one in Bethnal-green. The 
deceased had been many months under the care 
of Dr. Gayton, one of the medical officers of the 
parish, who attended him three times, but did not 
visit him again, but requested the deceased to 
come tohim. This, it appears, he was not able 
to do, and never had any further out-door relief. 
The deceased was removed, by an order, to the 
workhouse, in a very weak state, and died on the 
following morning. The wife supported the 
deceased and herself by her earnings of 6s. 6d. 
a week. Mr. Moore, surgeon, said that he was 
called in, and found the deceased in a very 
low condition: he died on the next morning. 
He had since made a post-mortem examination, 
and externally the body was much emaciated. 
There were other signs of disease, but the cause 
of death was no doubt accelerated by the 
absence of nourishment and want of sufficient 
warmth during the inclement weather. Dr. 
Gayton had also seen the deceased, and desired 
him to call at his surgery ; and, not having done 
so, thought he had gone to work; but Mrs. 
Hyams, the man’s wife, said that, when she 
called upon Dr. Gayton, and when that gentle- 


never came near her husband. She then ap- 
plied to the relieving officer, when the deceased 
was removed by an order of the Board. In 
reply to a question by the foreman of the jury, 
the wife said she did not remove the deceased to 
the workhouse in consequence of the objection 
which he had to go into this workhouse. The 
jury were of opinion that Mrs. Hyams was to 
blame for having so long delayed getting her 
husband admitted into the workhouse. The 
coroner, however, expressed an opinion, in which 
we quite agree, that the wife had done the best 
she could, according to her earnings as a shoe- 
binder, but deceased did not get sufficient 
nourishment. In answer to a question by the 
coroner, the wife replied that she had obtained 
an order for out-door relief, which only lasted a 
fortnight; and, at the expiration of that time, 
the deceased was ordered into the workhouse, 
but he refused to go. 

The verdict of the jury was that the deceased 
died from disease of the lungs, accelerated by 
want of proper nourishment and warmth. 





THE RAILWAY AND BUILDING MOVE. 
MENT, AND THE DEMOLITION OF 
DWELLINGS. 


Tue Earl of Shaftesbury has more than once 
| brought this subject before the notice of the House 
| of Lords, and on arecent occasion he particularly 
| dwelt upon the extensive demolition of labourers’ 
| dwellings by the making of metropolitan railways 
| and other great works. His lordship stated that 
| the number of persons who had been displaced in 
| the present year by the Railway and other Acts 
|}was no less than 20,000, and the number of 
houses to be pulled down was about 3,500. The 
persons thus affected consisted chiefly of skilled 
|artisans and day-labourers; and no provision 
'had been made or existed either in the model 
|lodging-houses or in the old kind of houses, 
| suitable to such persons, or within their means, 
|asdomiciles. “ Indeed,” continued Lord Shaftes- 
| bury, “such houses as are at present to be let 
| would not accommodate a hundredth part of the 
}numbers displaced. In fact, the places fit for 

the poor working class to live in were actually 
| overcrowded already, and the result was injurious 
| both to the pockets of this class and to their 
| health, and no doubt increased pauperism. The 
{suddenness of some displacements, too, acted 
| with great severity, and not unfrequently drove 
}them to take shelter in the common lodging- 
| houses, and places where they had to pay higher 








| for worse accommodation than in their former | 


|homes. Numbers had thus been brought down 
| from a condition of honest livelihood to a state 
|of pauperism and vagrancy, and that by no 
| fault of their own, but by this most unjust and 
| abominable system of demolition.” 

Lord Shaftesbury told the peers that he had 


| visited a room which, in many respects, resem- | 


| bles certain “pleasant! lodgings” in the west 


| works done or noble works written. 
| twenty-eight of such panels; and, fortunately 


_—e 


ing order on the subject, requiring that notice 
be given to Parliament before the end of De- 
cember, by the promoters of any bill to take 
fifteen or more houses inhabited by the working 
classes ; that notice to be given eight weeks 
before taking the houses, to the heads of families 
inhabiting the same, and by placard and hand. 
bill displayed in the vicinity; and also, that no 
house should be so taken until a justice of the 
peace should have certified that the provisions 
of the order had been complied with. 

To acertain extent, the proposition of Lord 
Shaftesbury would be an advantage; but it 
would be but a very small instalment indeed of 
what is due and requisite. Even this, however, ag 
is the case with most of the well-intentioned pro- 
positions of his lordship, met with opposition ; 
and when matters are brought under notice in 
the House of Peers which materially affect large 
masses of the poorer part of the community, lords 
who have liberal opinions, as many have, are 
not in their places to support Lord Shaftesbury, 
who has carefully studied and made himself 
acquainted with this painful but most important 
subject. 





LOCAL ART AND PORTRAIT GALLERIES. 


WE are well pleased to notice that an idea, at 
which we have often hinted, is likely to a certain 
| extent to be carried out in the busy and impor- 
itant town of Birmingham. The Birmingham 
| Gazette expresses a belief that, at the Midland 
| Institute soirée, there would be a proposition 
| made which, if carried out in a spirited manner, 
| will not only be of great importance to the in- 

habitants, but will tend to raise the artistic 
character of the town itself in the opinion of all 
| who love and can appreciate true art. The pro- 
| position is to decorate the various panels of the 
ceiling of the new art gallery with portraits of a 
series of Birmingham and Warwickshire men, 
| whose memory has been made dear by noble 
There are 





| for the history of the town and country, there 


| will be no lack of fitting subjects to furnish them 


all. In order to test the effect of the proposed 
plan of decoration, a cartoon, by Mr. 8. E. Evans, 
commemorative of Shakspeare, is to be placed 
in one of the panels. So says our authority; 
and we can only hope that this appropriate plan 
of decorating part of an art gallery will be well 
and tastefully carried out. But it should not be 
forgotten that ceiling decorations in apartments 
are of a very perishable and frail nature in this 
country ; and that although it was the practice, 
especially in the reigns of Charles I. and IL, 
and Queen Anne, to paint the ceilings with alle- 
gorical and other figures, it cannot be said that 


| portraits painted on ceilings in panels had a 


| good effect. 


Some of the reasons for this are, 
that the light upon the ceiling of a room is 
seldom good; that it is uncomfortable to look 


| part of London, described by us some time ago.* | directly overhead at any object of interest which 


| The room visited by the noble earl was inhabited 
by a young couple and their baby. The walls 


infested the place that they were afraid they 


they liked, for he could get plenty of other tenants | 
immediately. 

Lord Shaftesbury again asked the important | 
question “ What is the remedy ?” It was easy to | 
reply,—* Build more model lodging-houses.” But 
where were the 600,000/. to come from which 
would be necessary to build such houses for 20,000 
people ?” Besides, model lodging-houses were for 
a superior class to many turned out of their 
homes, and such houses were by no means re- 
munerative, seldom paying so much as 5 per 
cent., and never exceeding it. “ Suburban 
villages at a cheap rate had been proposed ; but 
his inquiries showed him that they were not in 
a position to build such villages. Cheap trains 
were still an experiment; but he was happy to 
learn that it was likely to be a successful one, 
and would turn out ultimately to the advantage 
of the working classes, but it would scarcely 
mitigate the evil in the present generation.” 
His lordship concluded by moving a new stand- 


requires much examination; also the mass of 


| white on a ceiling, however much it may be 


were full of holes: the place was exactly over | enriched by mouldings, diaper, and other pat- 
the main-drain ; and the wife told Lord Shaftes- | terns, is in most instances used as a means of 
bury that she and her husband, Jack, sat up all | 


night alternately, because such swarms of rats | 


improving the lighting by the power of reflec- 
tion; and on the ceiling of a picture-gallery 
especially, there should be breadth and sim- 


would eat up the baby. On complaining to the|Plicity, instead of violent colour, or light 


landlord, he had told them that they might go if | 


and shadow. In the present state of our 
information on this matter, it is but too likely 
that right principles will be deviated from; 
but we hope that the proposed plan of 
decorating this institute ceiling with portraits 
may be a step in the right direction, which will 
lead to the establishment of a far more perma- 
nent portrait gallery of Warwickshire men in 
Birmingham than this will be. We want to see 
authentic pictures of the famous poets, historians, 
artists, and men of science, the most eminent 
workers who have been instrumental in making 
the great hive of industry, now known through- 
out the civilized world as Birmingham, so famous 
as it is; and instead of the effigies of those 
worthies exalted to the ceilings, we would like 
to see them face to face, in such a position, and 
in such artistic skill in execution, that they 
would be likely, with care, to last for some cene 
turies yet to come. In combination with the 
portrait gallery,* there might also be arranged 
a local picture gallery, and we hope that Bir- 


aD 





* It is satisfactory to notice that since our account was 
written, the dwellers in that neglected tenement have, 
much to their astonishment and satisfaction, been visited 








man visited her husband for the last time, he 
said that he was sinking, but after that he | 


by the landlord, and useful and very necessary repairs 





made, 


* We have before suggested that the town-halls of pro- 
vincial cities, &c., and the vestry-halls of the metropolitan 
parishes, are the right places for the formation of portrait 
galleries, in those places where there is no permanent 


| place for the exhibition of local and other pictures, 
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mingham will ere long set an example in this 
way to other towns. : 

We have long thought of this subject, which 
is of more importance than many people at pre- 
sent believe, and which, as time rolls on and 
intelligence advances, will increase in interest ; 
and we have a clear conviction that it only 
requires a movement to be made in this direc- 
tion in two or three of our chief towns, to 
cause galleries of this kind to be generally 
brought into fashion. 

Will Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, or some other town lead the 
way ? 





THE ART EXHIBITION AT WINDSOR. 


On Monday evening the Art Exhibition in 
connexion with the Windsor and Eton Literary 
Institution was opened by Mr. R. W. Harris, the 
mayor, at the Town-hall, Windsor. The exhibi- 
tion consists of a choice collection of articles of 
virtz, and works of art of a highly interesting 
description. Among the articles contributed by 
the Queen were a group of Indian gods and god- 
desses, carved in ivory, a case containing a num- 
ber of silver busts of Continental sovereigns, and 
two panels, each containing four curiously 


This work has been executed from the designs 
of the architects by Mr. F. G. Anstey, of Lisson- 
ve. 
The builder of the church was Mr. Charles 
Fish, of Pimlico: the architects were Messrs. F. 
& H. Francis. 





NEW POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION AT 
STUTTGART. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION ABROAD, 


A NEw and very extensive Polytechnic Insti- 
tution has recently been completed and inaugu- 
rated in Stuttgart. The title has not the same 
meaning that we are accustomed to attach to it 
as a place of entertainment; or, as in the case 
of the Ecole Polytechnique, at Paris, a college 
for military education only; but is given in 
Germany to colleges, where, under the super- 
vision of Government, young men are educated 
as architects, civil engineers, analytical chemists, 
machine engineers, and in kindred arts and 
sciences are taught. There are several very large 
establishmentsof this kind in various parts of Ger- 
| any, some with from 400 to 700 students, the 


Munich, Zurich, and Stuttgart. A young man, 
intended for one of the professions above enume- 





painted subjects, from the “ History of St. George 


rated, is generally sent direct to one or other of 


chief being those of Berlin, Hanover, Carlsruhe, | 


But we have wandered from the description of 
the new Polytechnic Institute of Stuttgart, 
which has now been completed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Spindler. The building is 285 ft. 
long, 90 ft. projection of wings, and 65 ft. wide 
in its narrowest part. The height from pave- 
ment to top cornice is 62 ft., the top of the 
observatory dome being 46 ft. higher, or 108 ft. 
from the pavement. The chief facade faces the 
north-west, and along it are ranged the drawing- 
rooms, whilst the lecture-rooms face the south. 
The whole building covers about 25,000 square 
feet of ground, and contains in its basement, 
ground-floor, and two stories, about twenty-five 
drawing and lecture rooms, most of them having 
an area of 1,200 to 1,600 square feet. Besides 
these, there are some forty rooms for professors, 
masters, committees,examinations, &c.; atheatre, 
and three laboratories ; a large meeting-hall, a 
library, an observatory, and three wide stone 
staircases. The corridors are 11 ft. 6 in. wide, 
lighted from above by a series of flat domes, 
which give borrowed, but ample, light from the 
large dome-covered wells of the staircases. The 
principal feature of the interior arrangement is 
the great meeting-hall, which contains an area 
of 2,500 square feet, by a height of 33 ft. The 
| niches in this hall, as also on the staircases, will 
|in time be filled with statues and portraits of 
|men who have been famous in arts and sciences, 





and the Dragon.” The Prince and Princess of |these institutes directly he leaves school, and and the panels will have frescoes illustrating 
Wales exhibited their costly wedding caskets, | there enters the “ mathematical” or preparatory i scientific discoveries, &c. The style throughout 
together with the gifts presented by the Corpo- | department, in which he remains, on an average, | is a free treatment of Italian Renaissance. The 
ration of the City of London, the Fishmongers’ | for two years. After passing a rather severe exterior is treated with two rows of arcades and 


and Mercers’ Companies, the ladies of York, 
Edinburgh, and New South Wales. 

The opening of the exhibition was celebrated 
by @ conversaztone. 





CHRIST CHURCH, MAYFAIR. 


THE new church recently erected in Dacre- 
street, Piccadilly, was consecrated on Monday, 
the 27th ult., by the Bishop of London, Only 
a portion of the church has yet been built, as the 
whole of the site cannot at present be acquired. 


The church will accommodate about 900 persons | 


when it is completed: at present there are seats 
for 420. 

The style is Flowing Middle Pointed, with 
details drawn from Continental examples. The 
site is very limited and peculiar in form, neces- 
sitating an exceptional mode of treatment in the 

lan. 
; The nave is 50 ft. long and 34 ft. wide. There 
is a north transept, 28 ft. long and 22 ft. wide; 
and transept aisle, 28 ft. long by 16 ft. wide. 

The church is of lofty proportions, the nave 
being 35 ft. high to the roof-plate, and 66 ft. 6 in. 


to the ridge. The roof is of Memel timber, | 


stained, covered with boarding laid diagonally. 
The east window is of seven lights, with geo- 
metric tracery; and the windows on south side 
of nave are of three lights, thrown into dormers 
for the sake of greater altitude. The endeavour 
has been, by a bold treatment of the several 
parts, to rescue the church from being dwarfed 
by the houses in the immediate vicinity. The 
tower and spire at the north-east angle will, 
when finished, be about 130 ft. in height, the 
spire being covered with slate worked in pat- 
tern, and saddle-back in form, and terminated 
by an ornamental iron cresting and vane. The 
building is faced externally with. Kentish rag- 
stone, and Bath stone dressings ; and, internally, 
with red, black, and white bricks, worked in 
pattern, the window-jambs, arches, &c., being of 
Bath stone. The piers to transept are of Port- 
land stone, with detached shafts in red Mans- 
field. It is proposed to insert encaustic tiles in 
the walls as bands, when funds permit, the 
brickwork having been set back for this pur- 
pose. The chief enrichments at present in the 
church are the stained-glass window at the east 
end, with the stone screen or reredos under. 
neath, both of which have been presented by 
Mrs. Hope, of Piccadilly, to the memory of her 
late husband, Mr. H. T. Hope, of Deepdene. 
The window has been executed by Messrs. Clay- 
ton & Bell, and represents the Crucifixion and 
Last Supper, with rich canopies, angels, and 
emblems, occupying the tracery above. The 
screen is of Caen stone, and consists of a series 
of arched panels, deeply recessed, with angels 
bearing scrolls in the spandrels ; carved crockets 
of the passion-flower, lily, &c. ; with shields bear- 
ing suitable emblems and devices, supported on 
shafts of Devonshire marble. The six compart- 
ments immediately over the altar are filled with 
carved representations of the six acts of mercy. 


examination in the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, including geometry and conic sections, 
he then enters a three years’ course of studies, 
either as an architect, civil engineer, &c., as the 
case may be, and is then again subjected to a 
second examination, should he wish to become 
a candidate for Government employment. To 
the architect, intending to acquire a private prac- 
tice, such an examination is, however, voluntary. 
A few words on the method of instruction may 
here be interesting, although the writer would 
confine himself to the “architectural” depart- 
ment, being able to speak from personal experi- 
ence. This department generally consists of 


three, sometimes of four classes; the first being 


| 


| all but elementary, and confined almost entirely 

to the first initiatory mysteries of wielding the 
|pencil, the pen, or the brush, with any de- 
igree of neatness. But that the mind may 
profit as well as the fingers, the student 
|has to copy the series of sheets illustrating 
| details of construction in wood, stone, brick, and 
|iron. The walls and ceiling of the large room 
| occupied by these students at Carlsruhe are 
“ finished,” or rather left partially unfinished, 
| to show such constructions by ocular demon- 
stration. The’ walls, divided into panels by 
| plain slightly projecting pilasters, show various 
,modes of external stone constructions: ashlar, 
flint, even and uneven courses, all are there; as 
also the various kinds of “bonds” employed in 
brickwork. The ceiling is divided into panels 
also, one panel showing the joists, another the 
struts, a third the ceiling-joists, a fourth the 
laths, &c. Inthe second class the student takes 
up statics, and attends lectures on the properties 
of the various building materials, and the process 
of their manufacture ; archaeology, and the prin- 
ciples of designing ; and illustrates his “ Notes,” 
which he is obliged to take, partly from dicta- 
tion, by sketches made on the black board. The 
third and fourth classes are similar, the lectures 
being of a higher and more difficult kind; but 
one system holds good in all classes, that of 
leaving the entire afternoon free for drawing, no 
lecture being later than twelve o’clock. The 
hours from five to seven are employed in winter 
with modelling in wood, clay, or plaster of Paris ; 
in summer, with figure-drawing (cast and life), 
and in constructing complication and simple 
brick arches on piers in a yard especially set 
apart for this purpose, the students having to 
make their own centreings. At Whitsuntide a 
fortnight is usually set apart for an excursion, 
when some twenty students start by train or 
otherwise under the guidance of one of the pro- 
fessors, who points out the various objects 
interesting either from a constructive or archeeo- 
logical point of view, and assists them in select- 
ing points for their sketches, most of which are 
coloured in on the spot. 

In social respects the young men are entirely 
their own masters, living dispersed in families 
or lodgings ; and as living in most of these cities 
is cheap, except, perhaps, at Berlin, the educa- 
tion, including college fees and living, need not 
exceed 601. per annum, 








| pilasters upcn a massive plinth, which forms the 
|basement floor; and the field of the central 
|pediment is filled with a finely-executed com- 
|position in high relief, by Professor Plock, 
| representing the tutelary deity of the kingdom 
| descending from her throne in order to deliver 

a charter to a number of youths carrying build- 
| ing, engineering, and other implements. Medal- 
lions in the central building contain the heads 
|of Fr. Gansz, Fraunhofer, Redtenbacher, &c., as 
an encouragement to native activity; whilst in 
the medallions in the wings we find Michel- 
angelo, Gaspare Monge, Isaac Newton, and 
George Stephenson. Lavoisier, Watt, Kepler, 
| and Albert Durer are shortly to be added. 

Two female figures, representing “ Science” 
and “ Art,” flank the chief entrance. The ma- 
terials used in this building are sandstone ; that 
|of the basement and ground floor being red, 
whilst the rest is of a yellowish green colouy. 
The costs of the whole were about 34,0001. 











THE MEMORIAL OF 
THE LATE SIR TATTON SYKES, BART., 
FOR DRIFFIELD, YORKSHIRE, 


PREPARATIONS are being made to have the first 
stone of this memorial set during the present 
month. The accompanying engraving repre- 
sents the design, which was selected from one 
hundred and fifty-six competitive drawings sent 
in. The total height of the memorial will be 120ft. 
by 28 ft. at the base. The material proposed is 
Box ground stone, with Whitby and Mansfield, 
the columns and strings being of the latter 
stone. The chief stage is devoted to sculpture, 
in which will be represented characteristically 
the late Baronet. Coats-of-arms, various de- 
vices, and sundry pieces of foliage in caps, 
cornices, and strings, with some ornamental 
ironwork, gilt, form the decorative parts of the 
design. In other respects the memorial is plain 
and bold. A staircase is provided, at the top of 
which is a room lighted by four oval windows, 
commanding views of the extensive and pic- 
turesque country around, including the residence 
of the late SirTatton. The committee anticipate 
the completion of the erection by the end of 
September ; and, at the proposed inauguration, 
a great “meet” of the friends and admirers of 
the late Baronet will no doubt take place. The 
architect is Mr. John Gibbs, of Oxford. 








Tue Lock-out IN THE Iron Trapr. — The 
lock-out is withdrawn to a certain extent. The 
South Staffordshire masters have passed a reso- 
lution to the effect that they will open their 
works on the men giving a pledge that they will 
neither directly nor indirectly support the North 
Staffordshire men who are on strike. The Glas- 
gow ironworkers have wisely resolved to settle 
their dispute with the masters by arbitration. 
They recommend their brethren throughout the 
country to adopt the same course. 
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FROM EDINBURGH. 


Ir is merely a truism that “the architecture 
of any period exhibits the peculiarity of thought 
prevalent at the time,” for architecture and the 
other arts are, like literature, an outcome and 
expression of that thought. The classical mania 
took firmer hold in Edinburgh than perhaps in 
any city of the kingdom. She was delighted to 
be called “ the modern Athens,” and her archi- 
tecis vied with each other in reproducing classical 
temples and quadrangles. The picturesque cha- 
racter of the Old Town suffered greatly at this 
period; ancient and interesting relics were 
ruthlessly swept away to give place to structures 
_- out of keeping with their surroundings. 

his spirit survived until very lately, and the 
last instance of it was the construction of a Corn 
Exchange in the style of an Italian Palazzo 
amidst the gables and turrets of the Grass- 
market, the scene of some of the most remark- 
able events in Scottish history. The more 
recent additions to the architecture of the Old 
Town are, in most instances, in accord with their 
position ; and the reaction has been so great that 
the Gothicists have begun the invasion of the 
New Town, where, hitherto, no specimen of 
Gothic was to be seen in the street architecture. 
The daring innovator is Mr. George Beattie, and 
the scene of his operations is in West Register- 
street. The building upon which he has exer- 
cised his skill is a warehouse for the Messrs. 
Cowan, paper manufacturers, and the style he 
has adopted is late Venetian Gothic. The build- 
ing is four stories in height, and has elevations 
to the east, south, and west; and the last 
although it only fronts a lane of about 6 ft. 
broad, is as richly treated as the others. The 
ground floor is occupied by shops having circular 
arched doorways and windows, the spandrels 
being carved; and above the shops is a hori- 
zontal band of blank arcading. The second 
story consists of ogee pointed and cusped win- 
dows, with the characteristic fillet mouldings. 
The windows of the third story are also ogee 
pointed, without the cusps. Pilasters are run up 
between these two rows of windows, and united 
by pointed arches. The fourth story has trefvil- 
headed windows; and the elevation is finished 
by a rich cornice and pierced parapet. The 
south elevation has in the centre a circular- 
headed archway leading to a central court, and 
above it a three-light window, with a circular 
arch above, contained under a pointed arch. 
Upon the imposts of the gateway are medallion 
portraits, and a feeble attempt at the intro- 
duction of colour has been made at this point : 
the angles are cut off, and doorways and two- 
light windows introduced. The whole structure 
is profusely decorated with carving of natural 
foliage, animals, &c., and the general effect is 
pleasing. There are some parts of the detail to 
which exception might be taken,—such as the 
blank arcading, which is not in good keeping 
with the style, and the windows of the third 
story, which would have been much better with 
cusps ; but, as a first attempt in a new direction, 
these blemishes may be overlooked. 

Two statues, both of them the work of Mr. 
John Steell, were inangurated lately in this city, 
as we have already briefly mentioned ; one of Pro- 
fessor Wilson (Christopher North), and the other 
of Allan Ramsay, the poet. They are placed in| 
the Princes-street Gardens, flanking the Royal | 
Institution,—that of Ramsay to the west of that 
building, and that of Wilson to the east. The 
situation is well chosen and the figures group 
advantageously with the surrounding buildings 
in almost every point of view. It is seldom that 
perfect harmony can be obtained, and the colossal 
bronze figure of Wilson, when looked at in a line 
with the Scott Monument, is hardly in unison 
with the fretted Gothic work of that structure. 
It is, however, a remarkably fine work of its 
kind. No sculptor could have had a better 
model than John Wilson, whose tall athletic 
figure, fine leonine head, and careless easy style 
of dress rendered him the most remarkable man 
in the city, “the observed of all observers.” 
Mr. Steell has therefore wisely represented the 
man in his every-day costume, a loose frock- 
coat, and flowing plaid thrown negligently over 
his shoulders, bare neck and ample lying-down 
collar: the right hand is grasping the plaid, and 
the left holding a loose manuscript : a palm-tree 
trunk, indicative of his principal poem, supports 
the figure. The whole form is full of anima- 
tion, and the position graceful, but not stiff: 
altogether, it presents one of the best instances 
of the adaptation of modern every-day costume 


sists of a square block of freestone, with base 
and cornice, having attached shafts at the angles. 
The statue of Allan Ramsay, the gift of his 
descendant, the late Lord Murray, has been 
executed in Carrara marble, and is upwards of 
10 ft. in height. The poet is represented in the 
quaint costume of the period in which he 
flourished ;—a round cap (similar to that in the 
well-known portrait of Hogarth), large square- 
cut coat with huge pocket flaps and turned-up 
cuffs, ruffles at the wrists, deep vest to match, 
knee breeches, tight-fitting hose, with shoe and 
knee buckles. The position of the figure of 
Ramsay does not appear to us to be so success- 
ful as that of Wilson. The pose of the figure is 
rather constrained and leans backward, pro- 
ducing an effect as if he were supporting himself 
against the mass of drapery which falls from his 
left shoulder; and this flowing drapery we 
think a mistake, as it detracts from the quaint- 
ness that should have been the characteristic of 
a figure so costumed. The terrace of the west 
garden being much narrower than that of the 
east one, it was necessary, in order to bring the 
statues into line, to erect a platform upon which 
to place that of Ramsay; and this part of the 
work has been intrusted to Mr. David Bryce, 
architect. The dip of the ground is sudden and 
deep, and it was found necessary to make the 
foundations at a depth of 40 ft. below the level 
of Princes-street. Upon this foundation a square 
structure has been raised, which is corbelled out 
near the top, decorated with a roof-moulding and 
gargoyles, and formed into a flat platform for the 
pedestal, having a walk of 3 ft. in breadth all 
round, surrounded by a low stone balustrade. 
This platform is joined to the terrace by a narrow 
stone bridge. The effect of this arrangement is 
quaint and unique, and might have been still 
better had the whole structure been larger. The 
pedestal is exactly the same as that for Pro- 
fessor Wilson, with the addition of medallion 
portraits of Ramsay’s most distinguished rela- 
tives, including one of Lord Murray. 








PROPOSED TESTIMONIAL TO PROFESSOR 
DONALDSON. 


In accordance with the movement we men- 
tioned, 145 gentlemen have expressed their con- 
currence in the proposal. A meeting was held 
on the 25th ult., when a communication from Mr. 
Donaldson was read, expressing his high appre- 
ciation of the kind mark of approval of his 
services ; stating, however, that he felt averse to 
any personal testimonial, but at the same time 
he freely offered the use of his name for any act 
that might benefit the profession and the art. 
It was ultimately,— 

Resolved,—" That the meeting, conscious of the eminent 
services rendered to his colleagues in art on all occasions 
by Professor Donaldson (President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects), and desirous to do him honour, 
considers it expedient that on his retirement from the 
Professorial Chair of Architecture in University College, 
London, a medal be struck bearing his portrait, and that 
such medal be intrusted to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, to be given to students in architecture an- 
nually, or at such other intervals of time as may be here- 
after determined.” 


Subscriptions continue to be received. 








CHESTER NEW TOWN-HALL. 


Tue tenders received for erecting the new 
Town-hall were as under :— 


With stone With stone With brick 
fronts, but fronts, and stone 
without the including fronts, and 
tower, tower. including 
tower. 
£ »«. 4d, £ s. d. £2 «4 
Clarke ...... 21,610 0 0... 23,590 0 0... 22,588 0 0 
Horsman .,, 23,007 15 5... 24,856 10 3... 23,109 8 8 
Roberts ... 23,329 19 3... 25,436 6 0... 23,663 11 4 
Owen......... 24,778 12 0... 27,085 7 0... 25,486 17 


- 0 
Hughes...... 22,535 0 0... 24611 0 0... 22,735 0 0 
Messrs. Clarke reside at Denbigh; Mr. Hors- 
man, Wolverhampton; Mr. J. Roberts, Chester ; 
Messrs. Owen, Chester; Mr.T. Hughes, Aldford. 
Mr. T. M. Lockwood, of Chester, architect, in a 
letter to the local Chronicle, says :— Instead of 
the successful plan costing only 16,0001, as it 
ought to do according to conditions Nos. 5 and 
12 issued by the Council, the lowest tender now 
handed in amounts to 22,5901., showing nearly 
50 per cent. of partiality or advantage over its 
rivals, granted to it for some reason or other by 
the town-conncil of this city. ..... As Mr. 
Wyatt, the professional gentleman whom they 
called in to advise them, unfortunately jumbled 





to statuary in this country. The pedestal con- 


up together the two questions of which design 


ought to receive the premium and which would 
best suit the purpose of the city, the town coun- 
cil fell rather helplessly into a fiagrant act of 
injustice. They awarded the premium to a de- 
sign which evaded the chief difficulties of the 
conditions; and they cannot get a complete 
building unless they spend 7,5901. beyond the 
legitimate sum at their disposal. The 
building as projected, if built in its entirety, 
would be most appropriate in ment and 
style to the requirements of the city; but I do 
not for a moment admit that the design should 
have won the premium in the competition.” 








THE LIVERPOOL HEALTH REPORT. 


Dr. Trencn, the medical officer of health for 
| the borough of Liverpool, has made his annual 
| report for 1864 to the local authorities, on the 
| health of the borough, and the report has, as 
usual, been printed. 
| _As was to be expected from what we have 
| already recorded, the report, in respect to health, 
| is by no means a favourable one. The sickness 
characterising the years 1862 and 1863 continued 
| without intermission during the whole period of 
| 1864, when the deaths in the borough amounted 
| to 16,836, or to 1,626 above the corrected 
| average of the preceding ten years, making its 
| death-rate equal to 36 in every 1,000 of the 
| inhabitants; that of the parish being 39°4 and 
| of the out townships 30°9 in the 1,000. Typhus, 
| or what is regarded by some medical men, but 
| not by all, as typhus and not typhoid fever, was 
| the most extensively prevalent and fatal of the 
| zymotic class of diseases; and indeed became a 
| destructive epidemic in the last quarter of 1864, 
It will be remembered by our readers that in 
' commenting on a special report on the health of 
| Liverpool lately, in which it was said of this 
| epidemic that no distinct cause could be adduced 
to account for its origin ; overcrowding, and dirt, 
want of ventilation, and starvation, or the usual 
causes of typhus fever not having become in any 
way suddenly aggravated in course of last year ; 
we drew attention to the fact that we had pre- 
dicted an access of fever at the close of the year 
from the want of sufficient rain for natural 
cleansing purposes throughout the summer, as 
we had on more than one occasion noted such a 
sequence ; and its contrary, an increase of health 
after wet summers; and indeed had therefore on 
previous occasions ventured to make the same 
prediction, the force and truth of which the 
| daily press were not slow in appreciating. When, 
| therefore, it was reported that the epidemic at 
Liverpool was mainly typhus, and not typhoid in 
| its nature, we expressed an opinion that it must 
| at least have been complicated or aggravated by 
'the typhoid cause, namely, the prevalence of 
| decomposing matter, as in drains, from the want 
,of rain during the summer. Had we been 
| medical, perhaps we might have even ventured 
|to question the assertion that the fever was 
' exclusively or chiefly typhus, our conviction of 
|the probability of its having been at least 
| aggravated by a typhoid cause being so clear 
and decided. And we now find, accordingly, 
that medical men themselves are not by any 
means unanimous in their opinion that it was 
purely typhus. On the contrary, although Dr. 
Trench is of that opinion, he very fairly poimts 
out the differences of opinion which, to some 
extent, exist among the Liverpool medical men 
on this question: indeed, he himself admits, 
that under the term typhus “our nosology in- 
cludes every variety of continued fever.” That, 
at all events, a typhoid cause has had some- 
thing to do with the conversion of the fever 
into “a destructive epidemic” we cannot doubt. 
The progress of the fever is indicated by the 
| series of annual deaths since 1860, which is 
}taken as a period of average healthiness pre- 
| viously to the aggravation of the more normal 
state of the fever by such causes as want and 
overcrowding arising from the cotton famine. 
The deaths from typhus rose from 390 in 1860, 
consecutively, in the three following years, to 
482, 730, and 1,304, while, in 1864, they reached 
to 1,774. Contagion, poverty, overcrowding, and 
filth are regarded in the report as the great 
causes of the fever in Liverpool as elsewhere. 
In regard to overcrowding, the conductor of 
this journal is glad to have Dr. Trench’s 
“hearty adherence” to his proposal “ that 
houses which are sublet should be registered, 
and the landlords obliged to comply with some 
simple requirements for proper ventilation, such 
as windows opening up and down, and zinc 
pierced panes where there are no chimneys.” 
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A great want is to provide more available accom- | the influence of an ignorant and driving mistress, 
modation for the poor, and an endeavour to meet there were so many hands at work without air. 
this, as our readers know, is being made in | t 
Liverpool; nevertheless there will always exist pestilence, although the distance may be many 
the overcrowding of indigence, and hence unfor- | thousands of miles, and we should be separated 
tunately there will always be need of some such | —_ the bys ty — by regegy | oe 
; ested. | water and land, we do not le e matter 
es Seen eatin oieniesex | pass unheeded; for the plague of terrible and 
= | sudden death and the spread of diseases which 
. ING? 7 | in a great measure defy even the advanced skill 
A WORKSHOP NEAR KING'S CROSS. | of - present aiaiianh onaatiiiaien: are passed 
Some time since, an engraving appeared in | along by the breeze from country to country, 
the Builder, showing the condition of a work- in each of which it travels from town to 
room in the neighbourhood of King’s-Cross. town and from village to village, spreading 
This poisonous place, much as it was crowded, | death and terror along rivers and other water- 
was above the surface; but, in another house, | courses, and marking with sure and fatal visita- 
not far from the same locality, there is an even | tions the scenes of sanitary neglect. For many 
worse arrangement; for, in this instance, in a | centuries back the origin of some of the most 
smal] room, the floor of which is upwards of 6 ft. | dreadful and most scourging plagues has been 
below the surface of the roadway, from twenty- | attributed to the eastern regions of the world ; 
three to twenty-five (generally the latter) young | but respecting this question, on which there is 
women and girls are employed during many | much difference of opinion, we will not just now 
hours of each day in the making of artificial | add to what we have said on former occasions, 
flowers. The house is only one room in depth, | except to note that in a well-known cholera 
and, with the exception of a back door, which at | district there has appeared a malignant and 
the top of a flight of. steps leads to a yard, there | most fatal disorder,—a sort of plague, in fact, 
are no openings at the back; in fact, there can | although it is called at present the “ Siberian 
be few places more unwholesome than this is, in | pestilence.” According to the accounts re- 
which so many people are for so long a time ceived, this terrible sickness has appeared at 
pent up. Besides the work-people, there are in | Chanew, on the Waldaj circle, and for a time 
the same house nine other persons. | did not seem of a very fatal character. Some 








arrangements as some of the cellar dwellings in, but on their arrival the epidemic assumed 
Bethnal-green, there is a width of 9 ft.,a length | such a fatal form that the medical men who 
of 12 ft., and a height of 8 ft. This givesacubic | had been sent fell victims to it in the course of a 
space of 864 ft. for the breathing of twenty-five | few days: soon after other doctors were sent 


When we read accounts of the raging of 








exhibition had met with a success that excelled 
the most sanguine expectations of the com. 
mittee. The prizes for artistic merit were 
twenty-one; for mechanical contrivance, thir. 
teen ; and for manual skill, seventeen. 

West London Working Classes’ Industrial 
Exhibition. — A public meeting was held on 
Tuesday night at the St. James’s Vestry Hall, 
Piccadilly, with the view of originating an in. 
dustrial exhibition, to be held at the Floral 
Hall, Covent Garden, in the ensuing months of 
May, June, and July. The Hon. F. Byng occu. 
pied the chair. It is proposed that the exhibi- 
tion should be kept open from the lst of May to 
the end of July. The Prince of Wales, being a 
resident in the West of London, is to be solicited to 
preside at the opening ceremony on the Ist of 
May. 











ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


THE annual report, just published, announces 
that last year’s deficit in the cash account has 
been somewhat reduced ; but the reduction is so 
small as to be scarcely worth mentioning. The 
receipts from admissions and other sources are a 
little more than last year’s, and the expenses 
have been reduced: it may be hoped that the 
balance still due to the honorary secretaries, as 


| Shown in the accompanying balance-sheet, will 


: si ; | be repaid entirely by the proceeds of the forth- 
In the work-room, which is as bad in sanitary | medical men were sent from St. Petersburg, | . ote P 


coming Exhibition. The committee urge that 
employers would materially assist the interests 
of the Exhibition by distributing the season 
tickets, the price of which has been purposely 


>| fixed at the very small sum of half-a-crown, in 


people,—a space not sufficient for two persons, | who speedily shared the same fate. The next | order to obtain a very extended circulation. The 


even if a fair amount of care were taken respect- | news which reached St. Petersburg 
ing the ventilation. As it is, however, there are | was, that the entire district of Chanew was 
not 35 ft. of breathing space for each living person | depopulated, and great consternation prevails in 
who is here in critical years of life confined. St. Petersburg in consequence of several cases 
How can we, under such circumstances, wonder having appeared which bear a striking resem- 
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A Workshop: Making and Destroying. 


at the pale, cadaverous, and anxious-looking 
faces of those who are here engaged in sedentary 
work during twelve or fifteen hours a day? It 


is in this way that consumption, fever, and other | 


diseases are generated. In this instance the evil 
effects have in several ways been made evident. 
Recently siz of the work-girls were ill at the 
same time at their homes, or at the Fever 
Hospital, suffering from a malignant attaek. 


In another place, in an overcrowded house, | 


twelve children were removed, all ill of fever, in 
the course of one week. We have heard of 


several similar cases which have occurred lately, | 
and show the need of that kind of inspection to | 


which we have so often referred. That twenty- 
five young girls should be placed in such a space 
as has been mentioned is a monstrous abuse, 


and arrangements as bad and even worse may | 


be met with in far too many places. No proper 


effectual change will be made until all workshops | 
and rooms in which more than a certain number | 


of people, particularly those of tender age, are 
engaged, are subject to inspection; and those 
who employ labour, as in millinery establish- 
ments, in cigar manufactories, artificial flower 
rooms, even in printing-houses, bakehouses, &c., 
are forced to obtain a certificate of the fitness of 
the premises for carrying on their works. Cab- 
men require their especial licence ; taverns must 
also be made fit for the intended uses; and, 
when it is considered how many valuable lives 


depend on the sanitary state of workshops, there | 


seems to be no reason why proper restrictions 
should not be insisted on in that direction. 

At present there is no way to discover the 
evils which are shown in the engraving. The 
clergymen of the district do not know that in 
this particular house there is a concentrated 


blance to the Siberian disorder. In order to 
calm the alarm in the public mind, these attacks 
have been attributed to fever of a typhoid kind ; 
but reports which come through Germany state, 
that the public mind in the Russian capital is by 
no means appeased, especially as “this typhus 
having declared itself in the Obukow hospital, in 
| a very few days carried off, not only the greater 
| part of the patients, but the whole of the sani- 
tary and medical staff.” It is stated that the 
| Government of Russia have taken steps to invite 


to the metropolis several medical men of note, | 


from Germany, France, and England, in order | 
that the benetit of their counsels may be had. | 

In the face of the advent of such a pestilence | 
elsewhere, we should see that all proper precau- 
tions are taken to ensure healthy conditions in 
our own country. Amongst other steps we should 
prevent the crowding together of poor women in 
such a workshop as that we have here illustrated, 
by means of which disease and death are caused, 
even without the existence of an epidemic. 








INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS. 


South London Industrial Exhibition. — The 
| prizes have been distributed by Lord Palmer- 
ston, who took “the Speaker’s chair of the old 
House of Commons” on the occasion. The fol- 
| lowing is a summary of the awards :—First 
class, 35; second, 85; third, 123; honourable 
| mention, 129—total, 372. Ont of 120 first and 
| second class prizeholders, 110 elected that a 
| portion of their prize should consist of a medal, 
| 77 choosing silver and 33 bronze mementoes of 
the exhibition. 
| The Operatives Coachmakers’ Industrial En- 





poison both for the body and the mind; and it | hibition—The prizes awarded by the judges 
may be a question, as to whether or not the dis-| to the exhibitors in the above exhibition were 
trict surgeon is aware of the evil. Thousands of | delivered on Monday night to the different 
casual wayfarers might pass by this underground | recipients by the Right Hon. Lord Truro, at the 
kitchen or cellar, and little dream that under | Society of Arts. Mr. Hooper stated that the 








by telegraph | drawings, photographs, models, &c., must be 


delivered on Monday, the 10th of April next, 
before six o’clock p.m. 

The receipts at the doors, including receipts 
connected with the department of materials, &c., 
were 3041. 14s.; by season tickets, 281. 15s. ; 
and the annual subscriptions and donations, 
1121. 6s. 6d. The expenses, including rent 
(2001.) are met by these sums, and there re- 
mains due to the honorary secretaries, 411.19s. 11d. 
The committee, however, hold shares in the 
Architectural Union Company to the extent of 
1001., the gift of the late Earl de Grey and 
others. 








CROPS ON THE CROYDON FARM. 


IncrEpULITY having been expressed as to the 
assertion in a recent article in our pages of 
the weight of the cutting of grass on the Croydon 
Board's Farm per acre, namely, thirteen tons, 
we have made further inquiry, and have the 
confirmation of the engineer that, as Stated in 
our article, thirteen tons to the acre at one cut- 
ting in some places are produced. This, how- 
ever, is & maximum; it is not so much as that 
on each cutting throughout : about ten tons per 
acre at each cutting isthe average. The Italian 
rye-grass is 3 ft. long in the growth, and stands, 
bending, 2 ft. 6in.; and, while neighbouring 
fields are whitened with daisies, or yellowed with 
buttercups, or reddened with sorrel, in the 
Italian rye-grass there is not one of those weeds, 
but the whole field is a bluish green. The tenant 
cuts it and carries it off green to London for 
horses and cows. 





THE REGULATION OF THEATRES AND 
OTHER PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 


Tue draft of a bill to amend the laws re- 
lating to theatres and other places of public 
amusement, which was brought in by Mr. 
Locke, on the 10th of last month, has just 
been published. Appended to the bill is a 
schedule of rules, intended to insure the safety 
of the public in theatres. One of them is left 
incomplete and unintelligible through an error 
of the press. Theothers provide: 1. That, with 
the exception of private box lobbies, to which 
the public have not free access, every hall or 
corridor shall be at least 5 ft. wide, and 1 ft. 
more in width for each hundred persons over 
five hundred who are to be accommodated in the 
part of the building to which it leads. 2. That 
in each part of the building there shall be door- 
way access of 6 ft. in width at least for each five 
hundred persons to be accommodated in that 
part, and 1 ft. more for each additional hundred ; 
and that no box or internal doorway shall be 
less than 3 ft. wide. 3. That all doors shall be 
hung so as to open outwards,—that is, towards 
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the way of egress. 5. That all alleys and gang- 
ways in the audience part of the house shall be 
kept free from seats and every other obstruction 
to the free ingress and egress of the public. 6. 
That all gaslights in any part of the building 
which are, or may be at any time, within 2 ft. of 
any inflammable substance, shall be efficiently 
guarded, with wire-work or otherwise. 








THE PRODUCTION OF SKILLED 
ARTISANS. 


Sir,—It has been lately stated that many of 
our employers are compelled, by the scarcity of 
skilled artisans, to send some of their best work 
to the Continent to have it executed. The ob- 
vious inconvenience of this is exciting consider- 
able inquiry amongst the parties interested, and 
they are anxiously casting about for information 
how this undesirable state of things is to be 
remedied. 

Perhaps a few remarks on the subject, by a 
plain working man, may not be out of place, or 
deemed undeserving of attention. 

It is well known that our continental neigh- 


artisans, fully equal to the requirements of the | pipe, that a 2-in. will carry all that is wanted.” 
most fastidious or exacting employer. My reply is, “ The less water carried down, the 
Independently of the gain, I believe employers | larger” (in reason) “the pipe should be, since a 
(and through them the public) would find, by | small quantity of water has not force enough to 
adopting a plan of this kind, it would stimulate | clear a small pipe, which therefore soon gets 
the general education of the industrial classes. | choked up.” 
WILL JACKPLANE. The second is, that it is not uncommon to see 
a larger (old) pipe at top, and a smaller (new 
one) at bottom ; this is often the case when the 
REVOLVING LIGHTS. j old pipe at top is lead, and the new one at 
ee . iron: the iron metal being thicker 
: é than the lead, the pipe looks externally as large 
THE saving of human life was the purpose of though, in fact, ean same at I pe 
my late father, Adam Walker (lecturer on expe- | make my lower cast-iron pipes 4 in. or more 
rimental philosophy), in the invention of the | larger clear internal bore than the upper lead 
revolving lights now so familiar to us on every | pipe. And the third is, the defective plan of 
coast, and that purpose his invention has, under making the rain-water pipe in bends, elbows 
Divine providence, happily accomplished. Of | and knees, to follow the projection’ of mould- 
his invention he gives the following account in | ings, strings, plinths, &c.: these ought always 
his own manuscript :— “ _ _| to be avoided if possible, but if not possible, the 
“ About the year 1789 or 1790, I was applied | rain-water pipe ought to be made larger at these 
to by the Corporation of the Trinity House to | bends, and the bends be made as gradual as pos- 
contrive a light that might be distinguished | sible, so as to present as small and sloping a 
from all others, for a tower on St. Mary’s Isle | ledge as possible, and too sloping for any dirt or 








** Honour to whom honour is due.” 





(one of the Scilly Islands), off the coast of Corn-| rubbish to remain on. These precautions will 
wall, as the Eddystone lighthouse, and several | prevent much of the injury complained of. 
| others, were in its neighbourhood, and were by | DEcIMvs. 











































bours are indebted to their paternal government | East and West India ships often mistaken or | 
for encouragement and assistance in the art- | confounded with one another. It was necessary | 
education of the industrial classes. Every means | that the light generally first made should have a 
that experience could suggest towards improving | Character by which it could not be mistaken. | 
the taste and skill of the workers has been, and | Large lenses of different coloured glass, and | 


is still, employed in such a way that the poorest | several other devices, had been tried without | 


A CASE OF DRY ROT. 


Sir,—I have a case of dry rot which I con- 
sider rather an extraordinary one. I have lately 
ouvrier and his family have within their reach | effect. Coloured light, I found, was lost at a oy ar mag gee cay lappa erg pany 
means for acquiring facility of design, skill| distance, and had no colour. I thought a large | .i46 of a hill, and elevaced above the lawn some 
essential to their calling, and of cultivating the| volume of intermittent light the most likely 8 ft. The ao for the first 2 ft. is gravel. and 
love of the beautiful. The ranks of the conti-| to answer the twofold purpose of being seen | gorneath is about 3 ft. of hard p Se a a 
nental artisans are thus replenished from their | at a greater distance, and be unlike all | turf. and about 6 in. of pees were cain 
own children, specially trained for their future | others by revolving, and showing its light | over the whole area upon poe Te the house 
avocations. In England the case is very different.| and dark sides alternately. I drew out the) sands this forming the level of the cellar. The 
Comparatively little has been done in cultivating | design. It was approved, and I was en-| 15 Were then built to the height of ahenh 
the higher tastes of the people. That something | gaged to put it in immediate execution. I) 5) 4 leaving the floors of the rincipal rooms 
has been done in this direction is very creditable | Knew that reflected light would answer better 9: clear above this level Whees ‘he nature 
to our rulers ; and for small mercies I have been | than transmitted, so I had seven mirrors of O¢ tho soi] ill i Tit lene eerie oliome aia 
taught we should be thankful. But it is not | Copper silvered, each 22 in. diameter, formed thing arated awa } the “Peet pin that 
enough. What has been done by Government | parabolic, with each an Argand’s lamp in the : 4 ei 
should be followed up by employers. Hitherto | centre, so that the rays were sent out parallel 1). cellars; but, strange to say, before the house 
the latter have trusted to mere chance, or for- | from the mirrors. These mirrors were ail fixed |... scarcely Ginished. the dry-rot appeared in the 
tuitous circumstances, for their supply of skilled in a frame in a lanthorn of thick glass on the casements of the Jeneinaamnen and in the course 
artisans. No regular organised efforts have been | top of the tower, and communicated with the | o¢ , twelvemonth they heond cnnicain perished for 
made in this country to train up a superior class | machine below by a stem. I calculated the size» § above the floor. I must here state that 
of workmen in those trades their natural tastes | of each wheel, the number of teeth in each wheel, creat care was taken to obtain good and well- 
and capacities fit them for. Skilled labour is like | the weight to make the machine go sixteen ¢...oned timber for these particular casements. 


there was not a damp corner even, in either of 


































everything else : if you want a superior quality it | hours (the length of the longest night), and to It was cut out two years before used, and was 


must be cultivated. It is not enough to say there 
is a demand for it : steps must be taken to produce 
it. To this many large employers are indif- 
ferent : some are even opposed to it. The for- 
mer will not be troubled with apprentices; the 
latter would abolish them altogether, and solely 
rely upon the spirit of competition, or an ambi- 


tion to rise, for throwing up a supply of skilled | 
| full blaze again saluted the ship. Thus, the 


workmen equal to the demand. I do not be- 
lieve in the latter formula, Free, open competi- 
tion is, no doubt, a healthy stimulus; but it will 
not, in this case, according to my belief, super- 
sede regular systematic training. The one 
would be a slow unsatisfactory process, the other 
safe and certain. Now I beg respectfully to 
submit a suggestion to large employers of 
skilled labour. Let them offer to take a certain 


number of apprentices without premium. These | 
apprenticeships to be competed for solely by the | 


sons of working men (labourers or mechanics). 


Society of Arts. Lads passing this examina- | 
tion should be selected to learn such trades as, 
by their acquirements and natural tastes they 
are best fitted for. Scores of lads are put to 
trades for which they are not fitted either by 
nature or education: the result is a batch of 
indifferent workmen. We want to remedy this; 
and I hold that a first step is a careful selection, 
such as is proposed. When apprenticed, I 
would not make them the drudges they too often 
are now for the first year or two of their time. 
I would place them under the care of the clever- 
est and most intelligent man in the factory or 
workshop to instruct them in the use of tools, 
&c., and the best and readiest modes of work- 
ing; one-half or two-thirds of each day to be 
devoted to this duty: the remainder should be 
occupied in improving themselves in drawing, 
geometry, &c., &c., under the care of first-class 
instructors. With one or two years’ special 
training of this kind, a youth of sixteen years 
of age would take his place in the workshop 
with the brightest of prospects; and I venture 
to think it would be strange, indeed, if such a 
system did not turn out some first-class skilled 


jturn the above frame once round every two 
| minutes. So there was a body of intense light, 
jabove 5 ft. in diameter, met the distant ship 


| disappeared. This was only for two or three 


' . . oo ' 
minutes, to be assured that it was the Scilly | 


Ae: 
I would establish a system of examinations on a 
smaller principle than that instituted by the} 








of the very first quality, crown Memel, without 
either knots or sap, and, in appearance, next in 
durability to oak. As the house has been beauti- 
fully finished, and being afraid that (except 
quickly stopped) it will spread throughout the 
house, I have written, thinking you, or some of 
your experienced subscribers, may give me a 
hint on the subject, as I have been in business 
for nearly twenty years and nothing of the sort 
has occurred in my experience before. W.S. 


in full blaze, and then the light began gradually 
to diminish for one minute, when the light totally 


seconds, when a glimpse of light again appeared, 
and kept increasing, so that in another minute the 


seaman had only to take out his watch, and ob- 
serve that the light revolved once every two| 








Light, for at that time there was no other light | 
with that property. For this invention, and in- | 
specting its execution, the Corporation of the} 
Trinity House paid me 100/.; indeed, it was all 
I demanded, not doubting, if it succeeded, that a, 
further remuneration would take place.” 

No further remuneration, however, was asked 
for or received, but wheresoever the revolving 
light is seen shining, it should be recognised as 
the best monument to his memory. There are 
many ways to fame, but few can compete with 
those which have for their object the public 
good. DEANE F. WALKER, 


ABSORBING WELLS. 


Ir is not my intention to continue a profitless 
controversy with your anonymous correspondent, 
* Pure Water.’ Iam as much interested in the 
‘subject of pure water as he is, but bare asser- 
| tions and doubts must not be allowed to pass 

for proofs and facts. Although we are in pos- 
/ session of materials and data in abundance rela- 
tive to the secondary formations, this is by no 
| means the case with the Tertiary, or is likely to 
be: difficulties arise when inquiry has to be 
| made, as to the area of the outcrop, the litho- 
| logical structure, or the water-bearing capacity. 
‘It was thought formerly that the lower Ter- 
tiaries supplied most of the water of the deep 
wells, but this idea has been again and again 
refuted in cases where accurate accounts have 
| been kept of the borings made into the chalk. 
| Analysis has proved that the water from the 
| Tertiaries is seldom or never so pure as that ob- 
‘ ; | tained from the chalk, and in many cases unfit 
which are the most ordinary reasons for the | for use.* It is often chalybeate to a degree per- 
injuries he refers to. The Eret be, thes He ree | ceptible to the taste, and it evolves sulphuretted 
wae ee ee generally used are much too} hydrogen. The tertiary sands are not available 
small. Our old rain-water pipes were, so far as| 
my experience extends, never lees than Sin.) , It is a pity that chemists are not always geologists, 
diameter net inside measure, and more COM- | for in many instances the water of the sands under the 
monly 3} in. and 4in.; while lead, being a mal- | plastic clay takes the credit due to that from the hel. 
leable substance, would yield @ rer oe Laas aunee den 4 um poor A He 1831), it ‘is 
they are usually of iron, a hard and brittle | gravely stated by the eminent analytical chemist, “‘ that, in 
material, and often not more than 2 in. or 2} in. | common with all the artesian wells on the London = pramie 
clear bore. | T require mine always to be in. at | S14, ste: tik, audand wate sabe out and 
least, clear bore, and I find no stoppages. Iam | prevented from entering the well. This is by no means @ 
often told,—* Oh, so little water runs down this | solitary instance of such mistakes,—J. B. 








RAIN-WATER PIPES. 

Your correspondent “ Octavius,” in your num- 
ber for March, 1865, page 159, has very truly 
described some of the causes for the stoppage 
and overflow of rain-water pipes; but I do not 
observe that he has referred to three conditions 
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where a large quantity of water is required, and 
few deep wells depend on a supply from that 
source, but are sunk into the chalk. 

With reference to the question of poisoning 

wells by the admission of filtered sewage into the 
strata, I take great care that the water shall be as 
perfectly filtered as possible, and a little reflec- 
tion will show that such poisoning could never 
take place unless the wells were in very close 
proximity indeed, as the water must be purified 
and filtered in its passage through the sands, or 
whatever the strata may be, just as it is filtered 
as it is first received on the outcrop. It may 
be objected that this first infiltration is a process 
requiring much time, but we have no proof that it 
is so. We know that the outcrop of the Tertiaries 
forms a zone covered with rich vegetation, highly 
farmed land, decaying vegetable and animal 
matters, cesspools, and foul ponds occurring 
everywhere on the surface. We also know that 
the level at which the water stands in the wells 
is gradually lowered in dry seasons, and that 
after continuous snow or rain, it is found to rise, 
proving that the surface water is not so long 
descending as we should suppose, with all its 
nasty compounds along with it. It is a fact 
known to every well-borer and all engineers, 
that the water in the lower Tertiary sands, 
when first reached by boring or sinking, is very 
often so bad in quality, that it cannot be used ;* | 
but that after continuous pumping it improves | 
and becomes fit for domestic use. We can only | 
understand this condition by assuming that the 
water as it is set free by pumping instead of 
being in a stagnant state, is filtered through the 
sands to the bore-hole, and that the more it is 
used the farther it is moved, and more perfect 
the filtration. In conclusion, let me observe that 
there is little or no communication between the 
dark grey sands of the low Tertiary formations 
and the chalk. J. BLENKARN. 











CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


Paris.—The tower of the church of St. Ger- | 
main L’Auxerroix is about to receive a very per- | 
fect chime, consisting of no less than forty bells, 





is confined to Austrian architects only, is 
announced for plans for the new “ Rathhaus,” 
or Hédtel de Ville. No less than ten premiums 
are offered, namely, three of 3,000 florins (2501.), 
three of 2,000 florins (1667.), and four of 1,000 
florins (831.) each. The author of the first of 
these ten premiated designs is to carry out the 
buildings, and the time for sending in is fixed 
for the 3lst March, 1866. Several donations 
are announced for the purpose of restoring the 
cathedral church of St. Martin, at Pesth, the 
ancient place of coronation of the kings of Hun- 
gary. Amongst these are the Emperor, with 
1,000 florins; the Dowager Empress Caroline 
Augusta, with 4,000 florins; Archduke Charles, 
500 florins, &c. 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Dorking.—The tenders for three cottages, near 
the railway-station, Mr. F. J. Dibble, architect, 
quantities supplied, were as follows :— 


Lynn & Dudley .....6...s00.ssecseeeene £604 10 0 
Fak Pees ..csvccsocvecesescossosetevsessoesee 550 0 0 
Bamablin.......cessseussestrccecccomssoeuasee 520 0 0 


Warwick.—The additional buildings, at the 
rear of the Crown court, County-hall, comprising 
three rooms, are now nearly complete, the work 
having been performed by Mr. W. Gascoyne, 
builder, Leamington. One of these rooms, fitted 
up with a small lavatory and closets, will be set 
apart specially for the juries, and the other two 
are open for witnesses and the general public. 


Bristol.—The proposal for erecting the new | P 


Assize Courts, Bristol, in the space (arched over) 
between the Stone Bridge and Draw Bridge, was 
carried by a majority of four over the Queen- 
square and ten over the Small-street sites. The 
opponents of the first-named plan contend it 
cannot be carried out without an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Doneaster.—The committee appointed by the 
inhabitants of Doncaster to decide as to the site, 


‘| &c., of a public infirmary in that town, have 


agreed to accept the tender of Messrs. Anelay, 
of Doncaster, to erect the building for 3,8031. 9s. 
The highest tender was for 5,2801. 





which will play twice every day; and the 
machinery setting them in motion is so arranged 
that any number of tunes may be played upon | 
them. The well-known mechanician, Collin, has | 
constructed a gas-engine, in which the air is | 
condensed to twenty-one atmospheres, and thus 
sets in motion a number of small cylinders, 
which act upon the bells on the musical-box 
principle. M. Collin is now engaged upon a 
series of experiments in which electricity forms | 
the motive power.——A new method of ob- | 
taining brilliant effects for stained-glass win-| 
dows is being tried by M. Maréchal at Nancy. | 
Pieces of differently-coloured glass are placed | 
one behind another, and thus shades and half, 
tones are produced which are said to be very | 
effective. Several windows in the Cathedral of | 
Metz are to be filled in in this manner. 

The French Book Post.—The director-general 
of the French Post-office, lately consulted as to | 
his interpretation of the law of June, 1856, | 
relative to the postage of manuscripts, has given | 
the following decision, useful to be known by 
our correspondents, It is decided that literary 
or scientific manuscripts sent alone can be 
transmitted through the post at the ordinary 
rates of circulars or commercial papers. The 
rule generally adopted by the administration is 
this: except the case come under some formal 
restrictions prescribed by the instructions, 
nothing should be excluded from packets of com- 
mercial notes or papers of business, but those 
having the character or purport of personal 
correspondence. 

Vienna.—The restorations now being carried 
on in the interior of the Dom have proved 
the fact that the walls were originally covered 
with frescoes, and those which have as yet 
been found are curious and worthy the 
attention of the connoisseur. Unfortunately, 
however, they have suffered so much by the 
repeated coatings of whitewash and distem- 
per that their preservation is thought hardly 
advisable. The execution of the new build- 
ings for the Imperial Society of Musicians has 
been entrusted to Mr. Hansen, and the works 
will be begun next autumn. The site chosen is 
next to the “ Kiinstler Haus,” or Imperial Aca- 
demy.——A public competition, which however 


} 
| 
| 








* Thus Mr. Mylne observes, — “Under these cireum- 
stances, either by continuous pumping, or after length- 
ened use, a progressive improvement in the quality of the 
water invariably takes place,”’ 


Whitehaven.—The following tenders have been 
received for the construction of the intended 
new dock at Whitehaven, on the north side of 
the harbour there :—Messrs. Nawells & Docwra, 
159,0001.; Nelson & Co., Carlisle, 175,0001. ; 
Ritson & Co., 179,0001. There is a question 
whether the tender of Messrs. Nawells & Docwra 
includes the engineer’s commission. If not, it 
will be, like the other two, above Mr. Rendel’s 
estimate. 








THE BUILDING TRADES. 


At Leeds, a deputation of the master painters 
have met a like body of the Operative House 
Painters Association, and the dispute existing in 
the trade with respect to wages has been 


| amicably settled. It is said that while the com- 


mittee of the operative carpenters and joiners 
suggested that their difference with the masters 
should be put to arbitration, this was declined 
by the employers. 

Tn Blackburn, a strike of operative plumbers 
has taken place, owing to one of the master 
plumbers and glaziers having refused to comply 
with the resolution to increase the wages of the 
operative plumbers 2s. per week. All the other 
master plumbers conceded the increase. 

The joiners of Gainsborough are to have a 
half-holiday on Saturdays. The cabinet-makers 
are to work till four o’clock on that day, with an 
increase of wages. 

At Derby, after notice given to the operatives, 
six master builders, representing the association 
of master builders in Derby, held a meeting at 
the Bell Hotel, to meet six operative bricklayers 
appointed as a deputation by their body to fix 
upon a chairman to arbitrate the matters in 
dispute between the masters and men. The 
bricklayers, however, having no power to refer 
the matter to arbitration, the matter rests just 
where it was, and with the labourers by the same 
rule. 

Some months since the Droitwich bricklayers 
formed a branch of the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Society, and subsequently issued a notice to 

heir masters, the purport of which was, that 
iter the 25th of March they should require an 
dvance in wages of 8d. per day and a decrease 
_n the number of hours for labour. In accord- 
ance with this notice, the whole of the brick- 
layers (those in the employ of the Salt Company 


waited on the masters with the view of ascer. 
taining their intentions, but the latter have ex- 
pressed their determination not to comply in the 
slightest degree with the terms contained in the 
document. The average wages given in this 
place has been 11. to a guinea per week. 

At a meeting of Dundee master plasterers and 
other master tradesmen, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the present movement among the jour- 
neyman plasterers, to reduce the hours of labour 
from fifty-seven to fifty-one hours per week, 
there was a large attendance—the different 
building trades being pretty well represented ; 
and it was unanimously resolved that the hours 
of labour be as formerly, that the nine hours’ 
movement of the journeymen plasterers be 
resisted, and that the building trades generally 
support the master plasterers in their determi- 
nation to withstand that movement. 








WINDOW HORTICULTURE AND CITY 
GARDENS. 


Tuts is a subject which the Builder has occa- 
sionally treated of when it was less thought 
about, and we are glad to see that it is making 
progress. A paper by Mr. John Bell was read 
last week at the Society of Arts, “On Window 
Horticulture and the Cultivation of Plants and 
Flowers in Cities and Crowded Localities.” As 
Mr. Bell remarks,— 


‘*This whole subject of the treatment of flowers and 
lants in and about great cities is one fertile of 
ideas; and it does not appear of small interest even 
in respect to London itself, when we ask ourselves 
the question, ‘Of its three millions of inhabitants, how 
large or how small a proportion love flowers, more or 
less ?’ I believe the proportion is very ee that delight 
in flowers, ranging from infancy to age. conceive, in- 
deed, that we may be as yet but on threshold of the 
treatment of facilities for domestic household gardening 
in cities, and I have little doubt that a few years will see 
us much advanced in this respect. 
* * * 5 o * 

Amongst the revelations of the railways are those by 
which we look down upon the tops of houses in some of 
the poorer parts of London, and those inhabited much by 
the artisan and workman, As the train moves slowly in 
starting from or coming into this great town, we have 
many of these glimpses into modes of life differing from 
those of the residents of other localities, and eee 
larger houses. Among the tastes that we see eminently 
displayed here, are the love of birds the love of 
flowers ; and various are the expedients improvised, and 
of home manufacture, for the indulgence of these tastes 
and the accommodation of either class of natural history. 
With the pigeons and canaries, on the present occasion, 
we have nothing todo: but as regards the accommodation 
of flowers and plants, we may well remark the variety of 
expedients to which the love of Nature, and at the same 
time the narrowness of space and means, drive the en- 
thusiast. Tubs, pails, baskets, crockery of many kinds, 
troughs, glasses bottles, and almost every kind of re- 
ceptacle, are enlisted in the service of his taste and the 
worship of Flora; and in more than one ambitious in- 
stanee I have seen the top of some small out-building 
covered with a layer of earth, for the accommodation of 
flowers and shrubs, and fenced round with boards and 
slates on end, to keep them in their place within their 
narrow bounds,” 


Promotive of information to window garden 
growers, and of a desire to grow such gardens 
where it does not exist, two little penny pam- 
phlets have been published by Partridge, of 
Paternoster-row, one “ Howto Grow a Plant and 
Win a Prize,” by the Rev. S. H. Parkes, M.A., 
incumbent of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, and author 
of “Window Gardens for the People ;’ and the 
other titled “ Tllustrated Penny Readings: Crip- 
pled Jenny ; or, the Voices of Flowers.” 








GAS. 


Severat hundred pounds’ worth of Reading 
gas stock has just been sold by auction, the 
5 per cent. stock at par; the 7 per cent. at 
121, 10s. per cent. premium ; and the 8 per cent. 
at 301. to 351. per cent. premium. The Tyne- 
mouth Gas Company have declared a dividend 
of 7} per cent. upon original shares, with a 
bonus of 3s. per share, and have resolved to 
divide among themselves, in shares,an increase of 
their capital to 30,0001. by the issue of 4,000 half- 
shares of 21. 10s. each, on which, so far as called 
up, a dividend of 5 per cent. is to be paid. 
The works, including a new coal depét, new 
gasometer for 210,000 ft. of gas, new purifiers, 
&c., have been completed at a cost of 7,0051. and 
paid for. The mains have been extended to 
Preston. The Midhurst Gas Company have 
resolved on a reduction in price from 8s. 4d. to 
7s. 6d. per thousand feet.——A contract for the 
formation of gas works for Earls Colne has been 
signed with Messrs. Holmes & Co., engincers and 
gas contractors, of Huddersfield, to erect the 
entire of the works for the Earls Colne Gas 














excepted) ceased work, and they afterwards 





Company (limited), for 1,015/., and Messrs. 
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Holmes & Co. shortly afterwards concluded a 
sub-contract with Mr. Rogers, builder, Earls 
Colne, to complete the buildings for 2551. 10s.—— 
A movement is also in progress for the lighting 
of St. Osyth——The Stockport Advertiser states 
that Mr. Leslie, the gas engineer, is about to 
leave Stockport for a more lucrative situation at 
Sydenham, and pays a high compliment to him 
on the occasion. 





A PUBLIC COMPANY AND ITS 
ARCHITECT. 


OnE of the special-jury causes at the late | 
Manchester Assizes was Green v. The Todmorden | 


Town-hall Company, Limited. Mr. Attorney- 
General James, Q.C., and Mr. T. Jones appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Temple, Q.C., and Mr. 
Quain appeared for the defendants. The following 
were the particulars of the plaintiff’s claim :— 


1861. Superintending repairs of Odd Fellows 
Bridge, caused by flood 


Making sketches, designs, plans, draw- 


or 
fo) 
o 








_ ings, and specifications, &c., complete, 
1862 for new town-hall, as per agreement, 

‘ and superintendence of works ......... 500 0 0 
1963, Paid for builder’s quantities and litho- 

graphing the same....................::00008 180 0 0 
Drawings and superintendence of works 

under County Bridge ...................+. 1010 0 
Drawings and superintendence of works 

under Odd emma nee 5 0 

£706 15 0 

1862. Cr. Cash on account ........... teicinnncallaai 150 0 0 

£556 15 0 

Paid into Court ............+ taiasainititainioninitel 170 0 O 





£386 15 0 


The plaintiff, Mr. James Green, architect for many 
yublic and private buildings, including the Accrington 
own-hall, the Craven Bank, Burnley, the Burnley 

Mechanics’ Institute, and various churches, being ex- 
amined, said, that towards the end of 1860 it was con- 
sidered desirable to erect in Todmorden a building for 
public purposes. A meeting was held, and eventually a 
compay was formed. The directors consulted him. He 
was asked to prepare sketches and designs. He exhibited 
some, and without having made a detailed estimate, stated 
that he thought such a building as was then proposed 
could be carried out for 10,000/. It was ohenbonts 
roposed that a part of basement of hall and a space of 
and adjoining should be made into a public market, 
which would have increased the expense. In February, 
1861, plans of the whole were submitted to, and approved by, 
the directors, who passed a vote of thanks to the plaintiff 
for preparing plans and sketches for proposed buildings ; 
and on the 6th of April the shareholders passed a resolu- 
tion approving of general plans, and requested the com- 
mittee to proceed with the works as early as possible. 
On the 2nd of May, 1861, the first meeting after the regis- 
tration of the company, the directors resolved, on the 
motion of Mr. Lord, seconded by Mr. Joshua Fielden,— 

**That Mr. Green be engaged as architect of the com- 
pany, on the following terms, viz., to be paid the sum of 
5001. if the whole of the buildings, including foundations 
and the arching of the water-course, cost 10,0001. or 
more ; but in case the cost is less than 10,0001., then to be 
paid 5/. per cent. on the cost, this remuneration not to 
include the expense of a clerk of works, but to include 
the cost of all plans preliminary and subsequent to his 
appointment.” 

A large portion of the site of the town-hall was occu- 
pied by the course of the river, which required to be 
arched over. It was estimated that the work could be 
done for 1,0002. or 1,200/., but, owing to the unsound and 
uncertain nature of the ground, and the depth of gravel and 
débris that had been deposited, when the arching was com- 
pleted, and the foundation walls raised to the level of the 
streets, it was found that 2,500/. had been expended. 
This formed no part of the original estimate of 10,0001. 
During the progress of the arching and foundation works, 
the plans of the main superstructure were being pre- | 
pared, and they were submitted to the directors, who | 
adjourned to enable the plaintiff to prepare specifica- 
tions, and also resolved that 1501. should be paid to the 
plaintiff on aceount of his services as architect. A sub- 
committee was appointed to revise the plans and specifi- 
cations preparatory to advertising. In the event of the | 
sub-committee being satisfied, the plaintiff was empowered | 
to advertise for tenders. On the 10th of June, the chair- | 
man reported that the sub-committee had passed the 
plans, and authorised the plaintiff to advertise. He told 
the defendants that builders’ quantities would have to be 
taken out before any tenders could be obtained; and the 
advertisement stated that quantities would be supplied to 
the parties who applied forthem. At the time he adver. | 
tised he handed over the plans and specifications to Mr. | 
Bradley, surveyor, Liverpool, with instructions to take 
out the quantities with as little delay as possible, the | 
arrangement being that the charge for such quantities, | 
exclusive of lithographic copies, should not exceed 1} per | 
cent. on the amount of each trade. The fact that a sur- | 
veyor was employed to take out quantities was repeatedly | 
brought to the express notice of the directors. The lowest | 
tender was 13,585/., greatly in excess of the amount at | 
the disposal of the company, if all the shares taken had | 
been paid up. In order to meet the difficulty in some 
measure, the plaintiff offered to revise the design, dimi- 
nish the ornament, and reduce the cost, but the directors 
objected ; and on June 19, they passed the following reso- 
lution :— 

** Tenders having been presented for the erection of the 
whole building, the lowest of which amounts to the sum 
of 13,585/., and the whole available funds (supposing all 
the shares taken were paid up), amounting to only about 
§,000/., resolved,—1. That the directors do not feel justi- 
fled in letting the whole of the works. 2. That in the 
— of this meeting, it is desirable to reeommend to 
the shareholders the advisability of erecting the shops in 
the basement of the market-house, butchers’ shambles in 
Bridge-street, and the base course of main building, to 
the height of floor line, and that such temporary covering 
or roofing be adopted as may be found most advisable for 





| sorbent brick, at moderate price. 
| so often expressed, that we print his inquiry in 


the purpose; and, 3. That Mr. Green be empowered to 
obtain tenders for carrying out the works mentioned in 
the above resolution.” 

At an extraordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders, on the 3rd of July, the resvlutions of the direc- 
tors were confirmed, And it was also resolved that each 
shareholder should have a lithographed copy of the 


was directed to “‘prepare a specification for the works 
proposed to be done ; and to write to Thornton, Brothers, 
for a detailed tender, and also request their attendance 
at the next meeting.” On the 10th it was resolved :— 

“That the portion of the building proposed to be 
erected be let to Thornton, Brothers, for the sum of 
1,333/., provided they will complete it according to the 
specification submitted by Mr. Green.” 

Other contracts accepted were those of Dobson, for the 
timber work (110/.); and Hellewell, for the plumbers’ 
work (72/.) The reason assigned for executing only por- 
| tions of the works was that, by the time they were com- 





| pleted, trade might be improved and money cheaper; 
and it was supposed that es the building was started 
more capital would be subscribed. 

Eventually it was agreed that the company should be 
wound up, and liquidators were appointed. When he 
sent in his account, in compliance with the request of the 
directors, exception was taken to the 1807. paid for quan- 
tities, Correspondence ensued, and arbitration, which 
he proposed, had been declined. He would have had 
very little more labour if the whole design had been 
carried out. His labour had been working the plans and 
procuring the tenders. 

The Judge interposing, said that the resolutions which 
had been read seemed to establish a contract in writing; 
but it would be prudent, if possible, to avoid farther liti- 
gation; and it was a case in which compromise might 
fairly be made. 

Mr. James was prepared to refer it to a barrister at 
once to assess the amount due. 

The Judge thought it would be better to take a moder- 
ate sum off the claim, and to settle the matter without 
reference at all. He wished to save expense, which would 
only add to the difficulty. 

After considerable discussion, it was proposed to refer 
the matter to Mr. Waterhouse, the architect of the Assize 
Courts. He was to hear Mr. Green’s statement, and the 
statement of one person on the other side, to examine the 
building, and to say what ought to be done. 

The Judge said he did not think a better conclusion 
could be come to. 

Mr. Green said he offered that proposition to the direc- 
tors long since. 

The Judge said he had seen nothing to impeach the 
professional skill or reputation of the plaintiff. 

A verdict was then taken for the plaintiff, subject to the 
award or certificate of Mr. Waterhouse, 








Books Receibed. 


Tue printed Proceedings of the Institute of 
Engineers in Seotland for 15th February, 1865, 
contain a full account of Low’s patent boring 
machines, &c., in a paper by Mr. John Downie, 
read before the Institute on that date. The 
paper is illustrated by engravings. “ History 
of the Steam Hammer : a Lecture, with iilustra- 
tions, by Mr. T. 8. Rowlandson. Eccles, Shut- 
tleworth. 1864.” This is a reprint from a local 
paper of a lecture delivered at the mechanics’ 
institution, Patricroft, in December last. The 
following statement, made by Mr. Rowlandson 
after the reading of the paper, rather surprises 
us :—‘ Although it is an unquestioned fact that 
Mr. Wilson was the sole inventor of the self- 
acting motion,—which motion was, in the first 
instance, the cause of the steam hammer’s great 








success,—yet in 1843, Mr. Nasmyth secured a! 


patent for it, in his own name, and as his own 
invention,—a fact only accidentally discovered | 
by Mr. Wilson within the last few weeks.” 





Hliscellanea, | 
paneer | 

Non-AnsorBeNt Bricks.—A correspondent is | 
anxious to hear of an impervious or non-ab- 
The want is 


the hope of eliciting some useful information on | 
the subject. 
TATTERSALL’s.—The new buildings erected at | 
Knightsbridge-green, for Messrs. Tattersall, 
under the direction of Mr. C. Freeman, archi- 
tect, were opened on Wednesday evening last. 
Some time ago we gave a few particulars of the 
edifice and arrangements, and we may supple- | 
ment these on a future occasion. Messrs. Hol- | 
land were the builders. 


Royat Hipernian Acapemy. — The thirty- | 
seventh annual exhibition of paintings, sculp- | 
ture, &c., of the Royal Hibernian Academy has | 
been opened, in the Academy House, Lower | 
Abbey-street, Dublin. The opening day was, as | 
usual, confined to the holders of season tickets, | 
of whom there were a good number present. | 
The Lord Lieutenant and Lady Wodehouse | 
visited the Academy. The exhibition is not so/| 
large as that of last year, and it is especially 
remarkable for the very limited display of Irish 
art. 








proposed building presented to him; and the plaintiff 


agreeable to dwell in than many modern ones. 


Tue Leeps Surverorsuip.—At the last meet- 
ing of the town council, a letter was read from 
Mr. Filliter, the borough surveyor, resigning his 
office, because he was informed the Improvement 
Act required that an independent engineer must 
be appointed to Carry out the sewerage works in 
certain proposed new districts. 


Roya Iranian Orera Hovse.—Seldom has so 
much satisfactory variety been afforded to the 
subscribers and the public, at the opening of the 
season, as they have found on the present occa- 
sion. “ Faust,” the “ Trovatore,”’ and “Guglielmo 
Tell,” have alternated; and the “ Prophéte,’’ 
with Mdile. de Edelsberg as Fides,—Mario, who is 
in good voice, sustaining his old part,—is under- 
lived for Tuesday next. In the “ Trovatore,” 
Signor Wachtel has considerably improved his 
| position. Mdille. Honoré, a new singer, has 
| Scarcely sufficient weight for the Gipsy mother, 
and pleased the house much better as Siebel, in 
“ Faust.” 





LonpDON AND Mippiesex ARrcH£0LocIcAL 
Society.—At the ordinary monthly evening 
‘meeting of this Society, to be held at 22, Hart- 

street, Bloomsbury, on Monday next, the 10th 
inst., there will be exhibited, by the kind per- 
mission of the Dean and Chapter, the original 
drawings made by Sir Christopher Wren for St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Some remarks on these in- 
teresting works of the celebrated architect will 
be made by Mr. F. C. Penrose, the cathedral 
|surveyor; and a series of drawings of Sir 
Christopher’s first model, which was not carried 
out, will be exhibited by Mr. J. E. Goodchild. 
Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, V.P., will preside, and the 
Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A. F.S.A., Mr. C. J. Shop- 
| pee, Mr. Charles Baily, Mr. George R. French, 
Mr. John Whichcord, F.S.A., John Young, jun., 
F.S.A., and other members are expected to 
take part in the proceedings. The chair will be 
taken at eight o’clock precisely. 


RoraL Horticutturat Socrety.—The love of 

| flowers, inherent in all classes of the community, 
|is clearly shown by the response made to last 
| year’s offer of medals by the Royal Horticul.- 
tural Society for the best collections of plants 
from the various counties of Britain. A large 
number of collections made during last summer 
have been forwarded in answer; and so uni- 
formly excellent are they in displaying, not only 
a love of flowers, but a good scientific knowledge 
of the plants, that the Society has been induced 
to award no less than forty-two medals,— 
twenty-six being silver, five gold, and the rest 
bronze. Nineteen ladies are among the re- 
cipients, fourteen receiving silver and one a 
gold medal. The other gold medals are awarded 
for the best of the county collections,—one 
being given to Mr. J. Clarke, of Saffron Walden, 
for the discovery of a wild plant entirely new 
to Britain; and an extra gold medal to Mr. W. 
G. Smith, whose name often appears to drawings 
in our pages, for “two volumes of beautifally 
executed drawings of fungi and phanerogamous 
plants.” 


LEcTURE ON Domestic ARCHITECTURE. — Mr. 
G. E. Street has been lecturing at Cam- 
bridge Town-hall, on “ The Application of Gothic 
Architecture to Modern Domestic Buildings.” 
The chair was occupied by Mr. F. 8. Powell, 
M.P. The lecturer commenced by stating that 
our present architecture is unsatisfactory, and the 
question that first arises is this, viz., if there is 
to be a renewal of good architecture, is it to be 
a Classic or a Gothic revival? He was prepared 
to prove that Gothic can be revived with the 
best results. It is our indigenons and national 
style: it is most suited for our climate and for 
our local materials : it is at once the most truth- 
ful and the cheapest. For works of a high class, 
it admits sculpture in any amount of richness or 
profusion ; it demands no iron rigid uniformity, 
but is essentially free in its conception, and its 
practice is that of common sense; whereas Classic 
architecture is generally little better than a 
sham, and the sacrifice of common sense to 
uniformity. The lecturer gave amusing instances 
in proof of his allegations, such as are to be 
found in “Pugin’s Contrasts,” and advocated 
the formation of our buildings, utensils, furni- 
ture, paper-hangings, carpets, and dress, upon the 
principles of design that obtained favour in the 
Mediseval period, and is now to be found in the 
East. He showed that there was much to be 
avoided in modern Gothic work when it had been 
executed without a due appreciation of true 
principles, and that many old houses were more 
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THE METROPOLITAN HovseLess Poor BiLi.— 
This bill has been read a second time in the 
House of Commons on the motion of Mr. Villiers, 
who then stated his intention to propose that the 
police be authorised to take all persons to these 
refuges whom they saw simulating misery in the 
streets at night. Mr. Bromley proposed to make 
the police relieving officers in the various dis- 
tricts. In St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, the practice 
was in force and worked most effectively. Mr. 
Villiers’s proposal was adopted in committee. 


Towers AND Sprres.—A lecture was delivered 
last week, to the students of the Cambridge 
School of Art, by the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. 
Walcot, upon “ Towers and Spires.” The Rev. 
Dr. Bateson presided, and exhibited to the meet- 
ing the drawings of the new tower now in course 
of construction at the west end of the new chapel 
St. John’s College: the cost of its erection is 
about 10,0001., and will be defrayed by Mr. 
Henry Hoare, to whom a serious accident has 
recently happened. Its highest point will be 
156 ft. from the ground, or about 20 ft. more 
than the summit of King’s Chapel pinnacles. 


THe Cartoons at Hampton Covrt.—Lord St. 
Leonards has presented a petition to the House 
of Lords from inhabitants of Kingston-on-Thames, 
&c., praying that the cartoons might remain in 
Hampton Court Palace, but Earl Granville stated 
that applications had been made to permit the 
cartoons to be exhibited at Kensington as a loan, 
and when the public had had an opportunity of 
seeing them there it would be a very proper sub- 
ject of inquiry where they should be permanently 
placed. The real question was in which place 
would they be most available for the inspection 
of the general public. 


Masters AND MEN IN France.—A lock-out 


Avauste HyactntHE Desay, a few years ago 
the Nestor of sculpture in France, has just died, 
Born at Nantes in 1804, he won the grand prize 
at Rome while he was only twenty years of age, 
and subsequently painted several large pictures 
for the Versailles Gallery. As a sculptor, his 
best work is the group called the “ Bergeau 
primitif,” representing Eve nursing on her knees 
two sleeping infants. 


Liqui Giue.—A French receipt says,—A 
kilogramme, 2}lb. avoirdupois, of good glue of 
Cologne, or Givet, is dissolved in a litre of water 
in an earthen pot plunged in hot water, the 
water lost by evaporation being replaced. When 
the glue is completely dissolved, one-fifth of a 
kilogramme of nitric acid at 30 deg. centigrade 
is added. When quiescent it should be well 
stirred, sct aside to cool, and afterwards placed 
| in well-stopped vessels for future use. 





| 
| Tue New Minute or tHe DEPARTMENT OF 
| Anr.—The Committce of the Dundee School of 
Art say,—‘‘ The Minute of January will have 
| the effect of reducing the already insufficient aid 
| to less than one-third of the present amount— 
| will abolish all assistance to the master in teach- 
‘ing the classes—will deprive the classes for 
| working men’s children of that superintendence 


For alteration of the music-hall, Sheffield. Quantities 
by Mr. C. J. Innocent, Messrs, M. E. Hadfield & Son, 
architects :— 


Bessett ... 








For a further contract for the Spital Hill Works, Shef- 
field. Quantities by Mr. C. J. Innocent. Messrs. M, E, 
Hadfield & Son, architects :— 





For villa in the Tupwood-road, Caterham, Surrey. Mr, 
J.T, Jackman, architect :— 
BOOT sesesantvessantenesaen 

COLE OOM icessoscessestvnes see 

TMD ss ciina.ckadinsenetiagtsestudioch 


Adamson & Sons ..............066 re 
EEE ahi suinscoRussebbbedntacauheniaehs 





 cocesco 


For villa at the Rock, Reigate, Surrey, Mr. . Jack- 
man, architect :— 


IIE a siccisancsnsenidenosinaccetes £4,089 


coo % oosecfo 


coo 


Sharpington & Cole............s0+0+ 3,555 

For erecting a warehouse, Bridge-row, Cannon-street, 
City, for Mr. Thomas Wrigley. Mr. Alexander Peebles, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 





Brass £3,651 0 0 

Macey 3,633 0 0 

Ennor 00 

Myers 0 0 
And for lift with endless rope :— 

Lawrence, Brothers ............+00.++ £139 0 0 

Cleric & 0, ....ccresincseccornvessennsace 9 0 0 





by the School of Art which has hitherto worked 
so well—and will oblige numbers of the Schools | 
of Art to close their doors ;” and they fear that | 
this will be their own case, so far as the teach- 
ing of the industrial classes is concerned. The | 
total annual receipts from Government, under | 
the proposed regulations, would not likely reach | 
401., and out of that sum it would be necessary | 
to pay one or two assistants, leaving a balance | 
| totally inadequate to maintain the classes on 
| their present footing. They assert that viewing | 


the school as now attended, under the certificate | 


seemed likely to be the result of the strike among | System, the aid would have been 2261. 17s. ; | 
the workwomen of the Government tobacco | Under the present system it is 1671. 4s. 6d. ; and | 
works at Bordeaux. A great number of the | that under the proposed system it would be | 


workwomen have already gone to work, the | 
number being 600 at present in full labour. A | 
notice was posted in the manufactory, a few | 
days ago, announcing that orders had been re- | 
ceived from Paris, if 500 workwomen would not | 
join the works on that day, to shut the building | 
up fora month. Later accounts state that 900 | 
entered at once, and that the strike may be con- | 
sidered as terminated. 


2 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—At the | 
last fortnightly meeting, Mr. Joseph Boult pre- | 
siding, the paper for the evening was read by Mr. 
Hermann, on the “Construction of Theatres.” 
Alluding to the liability of theatres to accidents 
from fire, he observed that the risk would be 
materially lessened if the whole of the fly gang- 
ways and carpentry, wing ladders, &c., were 
lightly constructed of iron, leaving nothing but 
the draperies to burn; and even the risk from 
the ignition of these might be obviated if the 
portion of the house appropriated to the audience 
were entirely shut off, as others have suggested, 
by an iron drop-scene. He had no doubt the 
proprietor would find the small additional cost | 
fully compensated for by the additional security, | 
which would probably reduce the insurance 
rates. | 





Lecture oN Ant ag Royat INstirution.— 
Mr. Westmacott has been lecturing at the Royal 
Institution on “ How Works of Art should be 
Looked at,” His chief object was to show the 
importance of cultivating and improving a taste 
for art generally. That there is a taste for art 
in this country, the numbers of exhibitions and 
of the persons who visit them were adduced as 
evidence. The money collected in “ dirty shil- 
lings” at the annual exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy alone was stated to amount to nearly 
10,0001., for which sum Mr. Westmacott said the | 
Royal Academy had no need to be thankfal, for | 
it was the only assistance they received from | 
the public, with the exception of the use of the | 
building, and for cach shilling were given about | 
2,000 works of art. Mr. Westmacott expressed | 
himself strongly against that style of art in| 
which minuteness of detail is carried to such an | 
extent that a rock represents its mineralogical | 
structure, and a dead leaf on the ground is so | 
well defined as to indicate the kind of tree from | 
which it fell. Many of those who now set them- | 
selves up as judges of art, he maintained, were 
ignorant of its first principles; and artists, | 
seeing that their judges were incapable of | 
appreciating what is really beautiful and excel- 
lent, wanted the stimulus to exertion, and what 
was really good in them could not be “ dug ont.” 





371. 15s. 








TENDERS 
For new London and County Bank, Farnham Branch, 


Surrey. Messrs. Eggar & Stapley, architects :— 
Birch (accepted) .........,000s0sces0s £1,370 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence near the London- 
road, Devizes, for Mr. W. Brown. Mr, Weaver, archi- 
tect :-— 





BNA vviceacasdSVccaiadigstanacerenl att £1,095 0 0 
Plank & Ash.... 1,089 14 0 
TONED 550.5. és satnnainamnaila 1,085 0 0 

1,060 0 0 


Mullings (accepted) 





For new Congregational Church, Sunningdale, Berks. 
Mr. W. F. Poulton, Reading, architect :— 





PEON srachiccveeds agcinanivinecabena £1,335 0 0 | 
SURED ocidceimansdagiebrenas 1,208 17 0 
ROE canes cbadensiescentssncaiisdeuns 1,151 0 0 
OOO 5s stte canta ass dlewsvecceess 1,135 0 0 
Oades (accepted)............eecesre 1,016 0 0 


For two villas at Wood-green, for Mr. H. Friend. Mr. 
Samuel Hill, architect :— 

PONG. {cc isvevcitonpnsesasntonghaonkaian 
CIE dhicnrncrsnntocnes 
Abbott & Hopwood................ 
Bradley & Egg e 
WW OD sidaibesikecansbteieniaiss one 
OTE ecswinieectscsonckacenstspeoniatins 






soooso 


= 





For additions to a house on the Newmarket-road, Nor- 
wich, for Mr. J. Pilgrim, Mr. J, 8. Benest, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 









DUE ckcnacscavanedencuaxsceungstvonaguonis £579 0 0 
WE MMOD cccceacssnssussesaseseddoavacaphonsdban 573 0 0 
RD Si snisdascaccstauilincetimseecdaees 569 0 0 
BRIDE, oc sccnsivevesaswensinscdusperstgncnsen 545 0 0 
Browne B Baiey.....cccrevessevesrecrsee 538 15 0 
Hocking (accepted) ...............008 622 0 0 


For alterations to Mr. Snelling’s premises, Rampant 
Horse-street, Norwich. Mr. James 8. Benest, architect : 
Site & Baad ics nae £459 0 «0 
GERD OLE 5 .n0cksevenenessenpsccssanedantenens 437 0 0 
Plummer & Bloom (accepted) 310 0 0 





For an orphanage and other buildings, at the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton, Quantities supplied 
by Mr. D. J. Brown. Messrs, M. E, Hadfieid & Son, 
Shetlield, architects :— 









jp RES NSE IPC RP eve Sorat 6,988 0 0 
Gammon. .. 6,879 0 0 
ere were * Oe 
et ES ero er 6,254 0 0 
Hill & Meddall ......,.crd.c.0cesccneee 6,370 0 0 


Longmire & Burge (accepted) 5,927 0 0 





For practising-school, chapel, and other buildings, for 
the Training-school, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. Quan- 
tities by Mr. Brown, Messrs. M, E, Hadtield & Son, 


architects :-— 





TUTE 6 55 icininctuaddenanciseocsds 9,989 0 0 
eT E 1 +, ae nraee oe .. 9,350 0 0 
ROMERIROOD 6.055 din cctasencsncrsessorepens 9,175 0 0 
BN ots sci vaxccseccanaasabcarsatber §,695 0 0 
Bramall ... 8,728 0 0 
Hughes ........... ... 8,637 0 0 
ID 55. saixrnbcndndtbanpcannnaconn 8,500 0 0 
Farrell (accepted, with certain 

GOEBOUOME) suvisecssvessnccnscosees 8,225 0 0 


| 
| 
| & Smith, architects ; 
| 
| 


For residence at Haling Park, Croydon, for Mr, C. 
Wise. Mr. John Berney, architect :— 


IRE sisuccuisisennssdescunobevtitones £2,200 0 0 
BUD eiiciispxnnscontematnlintodearinsetiue 1.867 9 0 
Jarrett (accepted) ..........ceseee 1,864 0 0 


For two villas at New Wandsworth, Mr.C,. W. Horne, 
architect :— 


Langmead & Way £1,697 0 0 
RN died Ad shitaticasbécncovies -. 1,605 9 7 
Adamson & Sons.. 1,677 0 0 
Widgery. ....ccsese.cee 1,64 0 0 








For the erection of four houses, Nelson-terrace, Lucy- 
road, Bermondsey, for Mr. 8. Smith :— 
West & Morse (accepted)......... £1,150 0 0 





For house, Brunswick-square, Gloucester, for Mr. N. 
C. Fluck. Mr, James, architect :— 
Cullis (accepted)...........cccresreseses £554 0 0 





For iron fence, Marine-parade, Brighton, Mr. Philip 
C. Lockwood, C.E., borough surveyor :— 
Bennett £1,470 
Jones & Blaxton aera: 
Co re enone 
Whilmshurst ..............:0000c000 ee 
Hammond & Purrett.....,......... 1,171 1 
° 1,155 






Drury & Biggleston “y 
St. Pancras [ron Company ...... 
PAE TUNNEL. nhcssenteresapsensotcoe 
Reading Iron Com oa 
Newton & Chambe 


Head & Ashby ....c.cccsscssoscccosess 
FLOYRUIOOWIOE. crcinssoneseivacerceeese 


esecooooccocooscoo 
eccoococooooocooeooo 








For new Baptist chapel, Harlow, Essex, Messrs, Crofts 


BEIOO: cepnsarssiovnisncevisccinatesinenties £2,170 0 0 
2,000 0 0 
1940 0 0 
1,927 0 0 





| 





For villa at Tulse Hill, for Mr. Thomas Cree. Mr. 
| Charles Hambridge, architect. Quantities by Mr. J. W. 
' Dennison :— 







i Piper & Wheeler ............000.00048 £4,993 0 0 
| Myere & Seas sccscecsvccesevssesseics 4,855 0 0 
| Asbhy & Feraee ..ciccscssccesec-ss 4,749 0 0 
| DINO. catkibchsihectasnisovubsake duids 4,526 10 0 
BAST) Oe TRGRGRO 0 oo incdcdziricniessscses 4,350 0 0 
Brown & Robinson ,................. 4,223 0 0 


the Earl of Hardwicke, Mr, Erant, architect, Quantities 
| not supplied :— 
a Ng deny EO Te £5,885 0 0 
Thoday & Clayton (accepted)... 5,730 0 0 


{ 


| For additions to Wimpole Hall, for the Right Hon. 
| 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





| 
| 
| R. A.8.—J. ¥.—G. E.—W. 8.—C, E. T.—G. W.—H. & Son.—W. B.C, 
| —W. W.—W. P.—A Goth.—T.—A. M.—W. 8. G.—W. P. HJ. EB, P. - 
D. F. W. (ia type).-R. B. P.—C. F, (under our mark).—Inquirer 
(plans of the Manchester Assize Courts have already been given in 
| our psges),—J. K. (there are special cases where the 0 odorizing earth 
\ closets may be usefully applied; but that is all thar can be said),— 
| A. P.—T. M. L.—J. W.—H. P. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender; not necessarily for puvlication. 





NOTICE.— GOOD FRIDAY. —“ The Builder”? 
for the Week ending April 15th will be pub- 
lished at TWO o'clock, p.m., on THURSDAY, 
the 13th Instant. 

Advertisements intended for insertion in that 
issue must therefore reach the Office before FIVE 
o'clock, p.m, on WEDNESDAY, the 12th 
Instant. 
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